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Great  News! 

Everyone  who  lives,  works,  worships  or  attends  school  in  Charleston,  Berkeley  and  Dorchester 
counties*  is  eligible  to  join  S.C. Federal.  If  you're  no  longer  in  the  tri-county  area,  but  have  an 
immediate  family  member  who  is,  you  still  qualify! 

Enjoy  member- convenient  online  banking,  electronic  statements,  and  telephone  access  to  your 
accounts  —  all  at  NO  charge.  And  when  you  compare  our  rates  to  the  banks,  you  win  again. 
We  offer  affordable  vehicle,  credit  card,  first  and  second  mortgage  and  home  equity  lines  of 
credit  loans  to  meet  your  needs. 

The  choice  is  yours. 

Belong  to  the  place  named  after  the  people  we  serve  —  South  Carolina  Federal  Credit  Union, 
(all  today  to  see  if  you  are  eligible  to  join.  We'd  love  to  serve  you. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Federal  Credit  Union 
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Charleston  797-8300  •  Columbia  787-3626 
Georgetown  546-8688  •  Or  1-800-845-0432 
www.scfederal.org 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
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You've  been  hearing 
from  us  for  awhile. 
Now  it's  YOUR  turn! 

CSU  IS  CELEBRATING  ITS  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  IN  2004. 

We  want  to  hear  your  accounts  of  life  at  CSU  during  the  past  40  years. 
The  summer  issue  of  the  magazine  will  celebrate  CSU.  And,  in  honor  of 
CSUs  birthday,  we'll  send  a  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  submission. 


•  Think  you  were  the  very  first  mascot,  cheerleader,  honor  graduate, 
May  Queen?  Tell  us  about  your  claim  to  fame.  We'd  like  to  publish 
a  list  of  firsts.  Make  sure  you're  included  in  the  list! 

•  We're  also  looking  for  the  best  pranks  ever.  Surely  it's  safe  to  tell 
now?!  What  happened,  and  who  was  involved?  Got  a  picture? 

•  Tell  us  about  the  professor  who  touched  your  life.  How  was  your  life 
changed  by  something  that  happened  at  CSU?  Share  a  memory. 

Keep  submissions  to  300  words  or  less  and  include  photos  if  you  have  them. 
When  sending  photos  electronically,  please  save  them  in  JPEG  format.  All 
submissions  should  be  sent  to  Jan  Joslin  atjjoslin@csuniv.edu  or  mail  to 
University  Relations,  CSU,  P.O.  Box  118087,  Charleston,  SC  29423-8087 

by  April  30.  Include  your  name  and  year  of  graduation. 
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Dear  Friends, 


These  are  exciting  times  tor  Charleston  Southern  University!  The  fall  semester,  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,990  students,  brought  many  successes:  the  completion  of  CSU's  first 
Habitat  for  Humanity  house,  an  exciting  Homecoming  weekend,  the  musical  theatre 
production  of  "Oklahoma!"  and  many  more,  all  profiled  in  this  magazine. 


Charleston  Southern's  Christian  ministries  efforts  were  fruitful  in  the  fall,  as  well.  More 
than  300  professions  of  faith  were  made  on  campus,  83  CSU  students  came  to  know  the 
Lord,  and  the  FCA  and  Mission-Fuge  camps  held  on  our  campus  this  summer  were  quite 
successful.  We  are  grateful  for  the  many  ways  in  which  God  has  blessed  the  CSU  family 
this  year. 

In  this  issue,  we  introduce  you  to  two  Charleston  Southern  alumni  who  have  served  our 
country  in  support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  Iraq.  These  two  men  exemplify 
the  ideals  of  leadership  and  service,  which  are  emphasized  to  all  of  our  students  through 
our  five  life-preparation  concepts. 


Charleston  Southerns  Earthquake  Education  Center  is  featured  in  this  issue  as  well, 
shedding  light  on  yet  another  way  the  University  contributes  to  the  greater  community. 
Through  its  educational  programs,  the  EEC  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  earth- 
quake awareness  statewide,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  the  Center  on  the  CSU  campus. 


As  many  of  you  already  know,  in  2004  we  are  celebrating  the  University's  40th  anniver- 
sary. There  are  exciting  events  planned  throughout  the  year  for  this  celebration,  and  I 
urge  you  to  visit  the  calendar  of  events,  photo  gallery  and  historical  information  online 
at  www.charlestonsouthern.edu.  Sissy  and  I  mark  our  20th  year  at  Charleston  Southern 
in  2004  as  well,  and  we  thank  all  of  you  for  making  these  20  years  such  a  wonderful  expe- 
rience for  us. 


The  spring  semester  -  and  beyond  -  will  bring  more  exciting  developments  for  the 
University.  The  science  building  began  construction  in  February,  and  a  drive  through 
campus  will  demonstrate  many  other  changes  in  landscaping  and  construction.  We  are 
still  in  the  midst  of  our  $50  million  Achieving  Excellence  campaign,  with  more  than  $30 
million  already  pledged  by  alumni  and  friends  of  Charleston  Southern.  The  $2  million 
Christian  Leadership  Center  is  another  project  we  anticipate  taking  shape  in  2004,  and 
we  ask  for  your  prayers  and  support  as  we  develop  that  project. 


We  at  the  University  recognize  that  without  your  help,  we  would  not  be  able  to  make 
these  important  improvements.  We  thank  you  for  your  faithful  support  of  the  University, 
and  hope  to  spend  time  celebrating  our  40th  anniversary  with  you  this  year. 


With  warmest  regards, 
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Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr. 
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Alumnus  brings  graduation  address 


John  and  Joan  McKissick  and  Sissy  and  Jairy  Hunter 


Johnny,  Valerie  and  Jason  '01  Rumbough 


Ray  Snyder 

Thirty-five  candidates  tor  graduate 
degrees  and  1 48  candidates  for  under- 
graduate degrees  were  recognized  during 
the  Dec.  13,  2003,  commencement. 

Ray  A.  Snyder  gave  the  commencement 
address  and  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  humanities  degree.  Snyder  is  senior 
partner  with  Ken  Blanchard  Companies, 
and  a  former  University  trustee. 

Snyder  graduated  from  the  University 
in  1975  and  was  commissioned  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  He 
earned  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion from  CSU  in  1992.  He  has  held 
positions  with  Milliken  and  Company, 


the  South  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority, 
and  Professional  Development  Associates, 
Inc.,  prior  to  joining  Blanchard  in  1988. 
He  published  "The 
Business  of  Families:  Skills 
From  Work  that  Work  at 
Home"  in  2003. 

Rev.  Johnny  Gilbert 
Rumbough  received  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  religion 
degree.  Rumbough  is  director 
of  missions  for  the  Lexington 
Baptist  Association  and  is  a 
graduate  of  CSU  in  1981  George  Epps 
and  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  previously  served  as  a 
church  planter,  a  church  extension  con- 
sultant, and  a  missionary  with  the  North 
American  Mission  Board. 

JefT  C.  Whittington,  a 
member  of  CSU's  board  of 
visitors,  received  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  business 
administration  degree. 
Whittington  is  president  of 
Coastal  Crane  Service,  Inc., 
Tanglewood  Enterprise, 
Inc.,  and  Group  IV,  Inc. 

Jeff  Whittington 


He  is  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Garden  City  Chapel  & 
Retreat  and  is  active  in  the  Myrtle  Beach 
Rotary  Club. 

The  Honorable  George  E. 
Epps  and  John  McKissick  were 
presented  with  Distinguished 
Service  Awards.  Epps,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University's  board  of 
visitors  and  a  1994  graduate, 
has  spent  six  years  serving  his 
community  as  a  municipal 
judge  for  the  city  of  North 
Charleston,  and  is  active  in  the 
North  Charleston  Rotary  Club. 

McKissick  has  served  Summerville 
High  School  as  athletic  director  and  head 
football   coach   for   52   years.   As  of 
November  2003,  he  held  the 
I  national  record  for  most  wins 
(508)  in  football  on  any  level 
-  high  school,  college,  or  pro- 
fessional. The  football  field  in 
Summerville  was  named  for 
McKissick  in  1987.  • 
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CHARLESTON  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY 


Calendar  of  Events 


The  celebration  has  begun.  Events  will  continue  throughout  the  year. 
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APRIL  FOCUS  ON  STAFF 


Buc  Club  golf  tournament,  April  23 

CSU  hosting  "Maximum  Impact"  leadership  conference,  April  30 


MAY  FOCUS  ON  COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement  exercises  at  North  Charleston  Coliseum, 
May  1  (Pierre  Manigault  of  the  Post  &  Courier  is  the 
commencement  speaker.) 


JUNE  FOCUS  ON  FAMILY 


Jairy  and  Sissy  Hunter  to  host  the  Anniversary  Trip  to  Italy, 


June  2-12 

JULY  FOCUS  ON  MISSIONS 


Emphasis  on  CSU  students  on  mission  trips  during  the  summer 
M  Fuge  camp  on  CSU's  campus 


AUGUST  FOCUS  ON  STUDENTS 


Student  orientation  and  the  President's  Luau  for  new  students 
and  their  families,  August  13 
Student-organized  celebrations  (details  TBA) 


•  Emphasis  on  students  who  have  returned  from  semesters 
abroad,  and  on  international  students  arriving  at  CSU  to  study 

SEPTEMBER 

FOCUS  ON  THE  CHARLESTON  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

•  Luncheon  for  business  leaders  in  the  tri-county  area  (date  TBA) 

OCTOBER  FOCUS  ON  ALUMNI  &  ATHLETICS  

•  Homecoming  festivities,  Oct.  22-24 

•  Emphasis  on  special  athletic  events 

•  40th  Anniversary  President's  Club  Dinner,  Oct.  15 

•  Musical  Theatre's  production  of  "South  Pacific" 

•  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame,  Oct.  2 

NOVEMBER  FOCUS  ON  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

•  Horton  School  of  Music  production  of  "Elijah" 

•  State  Legislative  Appreciation  Luncheon 

•  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  Nov.  16-17 

DECEMBER  FOCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE  

•  Prepare  time  capsule  for  science  building 


Commemorative  40th  Anniversary  Print  of  Original  Oil  Painting 


Mary  Arnold  has  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  tbe  CSU  Women's  Auxiliary  Advisory 
Council.  The  beautiful  artist-signed  print  is  a  Giclet  print,  which  ensures  permanent,  nonfade 
color.  Numbered  prints  and  artist's  proofs  available. 


PRINT 

•  11"  x  14"  print  =  $80 

•  8"  x  10  1/2"  print  =  $60 


PRINT  WITH  MAT 

(Double-matted  in  CSU  colors) 

•  print  and  mat  to  fit  16"  x  20"  frame  =  $125 

•  print  and  mat  to  fit  11"  x  14"  frame  =  $100 

PRINT  WITH  MAT  AND  GOLD  FRAME 

(Double-matted  in  CSU  colors.  Design  of  gold  frame  may  vary) 

•  16"  x  20"  gold  frame  with  print  and  mat  =  $160 

•  11"  x  14"  gold  frame  with  print  and  mat  =  $140 


For  ordering  information,  please  see  the  Bookstore  order  form  on  page  40, 
or  log  onto  http://csuniv.bkstore.com. 
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FALL  2003 
HOMECOMING 


Miss  CSU  Winners  Hanna  Singleton,  Barbara  Jones,  CSU  president  Dr.  Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr., 
Miss  CSU  Angela  Walker,  and  Angela  Killian. 


Miss  CSU  20. 


Angela  Walker,  a  senior  from  Summerville,  was  named  Miss  CSU  in  the  scholar- 
ship pageant  held  Nov.  22.  She  will  compete  in  the  Miss  South  Carolina  pageant 
this  summer,  a  preliminary  to  the  Miss  America  competition. 

Walker  is  a  vocal  performance  major  who  also  won  the  talent  portion  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  title  and  accompanying  scholarship  money.  Participating  students 
competed  in  four  categories:  interview,  swimsuit,  evening  gown  and  talent.  The  CSU 
Dance  Team  also  performed  during  the  pageant. 

Barbara  Jones,  a  sophomore  from 
Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  was  first-runner 
up.  Second  runner-up  was  Angela 
Killian,  a  senior  elementary  education 
major  from  Lancaster.  Third  runner-up 
went  to  Hanna  Singleton,  a  junior  from 
Aynor  studying  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Nicole  Witt,  a  freshman 
education  major  from  Greenville,  won 
the  swimsuit  competition.  Stephanie 
Kelly,  a  junior  business  major  from 
Summerville,  received  the  Miss 
Congeniality  award,  which  is  voted  on 
by  all  the  contestants.  • 


Angela  Walker 
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Congressman 
Jim  Clyburn  (D-SC)  Visits 


On  Jan.  23,  United  States 
Congressman  Jim  Clyburn  visited  the 
campus.  Clyburn  had  lunch  with  a 
group  of  students  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  then  spent 
nearly  an  hour  engaged  in  a  lively 
question-and-answer  session  with 
students  and  other  members  of  the 
campus  community. 

The  Congressman  explained  the 
decision-making  process  he  goes 
through  as  he  represents  his  con- 
stituency. "I  look  at  problems  with 
two  sets  of  eyes,"  he  said.  "I  try  to 
look  at  it  with  my  head,  and  I  try  to 
look  at  it  with  my  heart,  and  then  I 
try  to  balance  those  two  things."  He 
talked  about  the  difficulty  of  making 
some  legislative  decisions,  adding, 
"No  matter  what  decision  you  make, 
it's  always  going  to  be  the  wrong 
decision  for  somebody." 

Clyburn  then  fielded  questions  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  including  educa- 
tion  and   healthcare.  Regarding 


- 


CSU  trustee  Rev.  Darrell  Coulter.  Dr.  Dallas  H.  Wilson  Jr.,  CSU  president  Dr.  Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr., 
City  of  Charleston  Councilman  Jimmy  S.  Gallant  III,  and  CSU  director  of  denominational  relations 
Skip  Owens. 


CSU  celebrates  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
day  with  convocation 


CSU  celebrated  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Lurher  King  Jr.  on  Jan.  14  with  a 
special  convocation.  The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Dallas  H.  Wilson  Jr., 
president  and  founder  of  Agape  Ministries  in  Charleston. 

Wilson's  speech  focused  on  the  history  of  King's  name, 
and  how  a  relative  had  chosen  the  name  after  German 
theologian  Martin  Luther.  He  also  emphasized  to 
the  students  the  importance  of  education, 
stating  that  "Martin  Luther  King  learned 
all  that  we  honor  about  him  today  as  a 
college  student." 

Wilson  encouraged  the  audience 
to  strive  for  social  change  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 
"We  want  to  see  things  change 
so  that  we  can  do,  for  our 
children  and  our  children's 
children,  what  needs  to  be 
done,"  he  said.  • 


Photo  courtesy  of  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration 


Musical  provides  topnotch  entertainment  at  CSU 


By  Bill  Collins 

Publisher/  Editor,  Summerville  Journal  Scene 


A full  house  at  Lightsey  Chapel 
Auditorium  Nov.  1  was  treated  to  a 
rousing  rendition  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein's  prize-winning  musical 
"Oklahoma!"  presented  by  the  CSU 
Horton  School  of  Music. 

From  the  opening  tune  of  "Oh  What  A 
Beautiful  Mornin'"  to  the  lively  theme 
song  "Oklahoma"  for  the  finale,  director 
Tony  Offerle  exposed  an  appreciative 
audience  to  a  bevy  of  well-trained  voices 
of  CSU  students  who  captured  beautiful- 
ly the  essence  of  this  turn  of  the  century 
love  story  set  in  the  Oklahoma  territory. 

The  two-act  production  first  debuted 
in  New  York  in  1943;  although  critics  ini- 
tially thought  it  didn't  stand  much  of  a 
chance  of  success,  "Oklahoma!"  went  on 
to  set  box  office  records  that  were 
unmatched  for  almost  two  decades. 

Billy  Jones,  in  the  role  of  Curly  made 
popular  by  Gordon  McCrae,  gave  an 
enthusiastic  performance.  A  bass  in  the 
school's  Concert  Singers,  Jones  offered  a 


mellifluous  rendition  of  "Oh  What  A 
Beautiful  Mornin  "  and  his  scene  in  the 
smokehouse  with  Jud,  portrayed  by 
Cameron  Williams,  was  highlighted  by 
his  funeral  offering  of  "Pore  Jud  Is  Daid." 

Abigail  Dunwoody,  in  the  role  of 
Laury,  the  apple  of  Curly's  eye,  was  an 
audience  favorite  also.  She  has  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  she  and  Curly's  version  of  "The 
Surrey  With  the  Fringe  on  Top"  kept 
many  in  the  audience  tapping  their  feet. 

Casting,  coordinating  and  directing 
such  a  large  cast  in  this  highly  popular 
musical  was  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  CSU's 
Horton  School  of  Music  and  a  number  of 
other  departments  in  the  University. 

The  Lightsey  Chapel  Auditorium  is  one 
of  the  best  facilities  in  the  area  for  musical 
theater  productions.  The  acoustics  are 
excellent  and  that  made  "Oklahoma!" 
even  more  pleasing  for  the  audience. 

Good  lighting  and  simple  set  design  by 
Tripp  Storm  added  to  the  show's  appeal. 
Meredith  Taylor's  choreography  of  the  cow- 


boys and  cowgirls  for  their  multiple  dance 
members  was  topnotch,  as  were  the  scenes 
of  fisticuffs  between  Curly  and  Jud. 

With  a  talented  cast  of  almost  two 
dozen,  including  the  dancers,  there  were 
some  performances  that  merit  special 
mention:  Leah  Moody  as  Aunt  Eller,  D.J. 
Hedgepath  as  Slim,  Justin  Cope  as  Will 
Parker  and  David  Driggers  as  the  peddler 
Ali  Hakim,  brought  their  roles  to  life  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

"Oklahoma!"  was  this  year's  fall  musi- 
cal theatre  production  at  CSU.  The  show 
ran  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  for  a 
matinee  Sunday. 

One  of  the  advantages  to  living  near  a 
college  is  the  offerings  they  bring  to  cam- 
pus. This  production  of  "Oklahoma!" 
made  for  an  evening  of  excellent  musical 
theatre  for  those  who  truly  enjoy 
Broadway-type  shows. 

Congratulations  to  CSU  and  its  stu- 
dents on  a  top-drawer  performance!  • 

Reprinted  with  permission.  This  article 
originally  appeared  in  the  Summerville 
Journal  Scene  on  November  5,  2003. 
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CSU  hosts  breakfast  for 
Charleston  County  Superintendent 

The  School  of  Education  hosted  a  breakfast  Jan.  13  for  new  Charleston  County 
School  District  superintendent  Dr.  Maria  Goodloe.  Professors  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Goodloe  about  potential  opportunities  for  partnership  with 
Charleston  County  schools. 

Goodloe  expressed  interest  in  working  to  "partner  with  the  University"  on  several 
projects,  including  early  childhood  development  and  improving  student  achievement. 
"There  are  lots  of  opportunities  for  us  to  work  together,"  Goodloe  said.  • 


Photo  provided  by  the 
Charleston  County  School  District 


First  CSU  President 
writes  book 


1  ( 


'he  Hand  of  God  in  Building  a 
Christian  University,"  written  by 
Dr.  John  Hamrick,  founding  president  of 
CSU,  has  been  published.  It  is  the  history 
of  Charleston  Southern,  formerly  Baptist 
College  at  Charleston,  from  its  founding 
in  1964  through  December  1983. 

It  has  been  his  purpose  to  write  the  his- 
tory as  objectively  as  possible,  yet  with 
personal  insight  in  showing  God's  hand 
and  guidance  through  many  miracles  in 
CSU's  development.  He  testifies  that  his 
faith  was  strengthened  greatly  through 
this  period,  and  the  faith  of  others  will 
also  be  strengthened  through  reading  it. 
Alumni  and  friends  will  be  enlightened 
on  how  this  institution,  which  began  as  a 
dream,  became  a  reality  through  God's 
hands  and  through  dedicated  Christian 
men  and  women. 

The  book  may  be  obtained  in  the  CSU 
Bookstore  or  at  First  Baptist  Church,  48 
Meeting  Street  in  Charleston.  The  cost 
is  $12.95.  • 


All  concerts  begin  at  3  p.m.  in 
Lightsey  Chapel  Auditorium 
and  are  free  of  charge. 
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Making  an  Impact 

By  Sarah  Dyar  '06 


"You  must  give  some  tunc  to  your  fellow  men.  (Even  if  it's  a  little  thing,  do  something 
for  others,  something  for  which  you  get  no  pay  but  the  privilege  of  doing  it." 

-  Albert  Schweitzer 


Until  recently,  this  quote  did  not  really  mean  very  much  to  me.  That  is,  until  I  was 
able  to  volunteer  at  CSU  s  Habitat  for  Humanity  work  site.  I  wrote  articles  about 
the  Habitat  project  all  semester  long,  but  not  until  I  was  able  to  experience  the  mission 
for  myself  did  I  realize  what  a  truly  rewarding  experience  it  is  to  help  someone  out  in 
such  a  big  way. 

CSU  worked  with  Habitat  for  Humanity  of  Berkeley  County  to  build  a  house  for  a 
local  family.  Almost  every  weekend  last  semester,  a  team  of  CSU  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  friends  went  to  the  site.  I  was  able  to  work  with  a  group  of  people  from  campus 
ministries.  Everyone  went  into  the  day  with  such  a  great  spirit,  and  I  must  say,  we  got 
a  lot  done  and  had  a  blast  doing  it. 

As  much  fun  as  it  may  have  been,  it  was  very  hard  work.  I  do  believe  that  everyone 
left  that  day  with  at  least  one  blister  from  all  of  the  nails  we  hammered.  Many  of  the 
group  conquered  a  fear  of  heights  by  climbing  on  top  of  the  house  and  getting  into 
some  pretty  compromising  positions  in  order  to  get  the  tresses  up  for  the  roof. 

I  had  never  really  thought  about  what  goes  into  building  a  house.  Now  I  have  some 
idea,  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  easy.  We  were  there  working  from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Although  this  was  a  long  day  of  work,  I  never  once  heard  someone  say  they  did  not 
want  to  be  there.  We  all  loved  the  experience. 

As  hard  as  it  was,  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  work  on  the  project.  One  of 
the  most  fulfilling  parts  of  the  day  was  getting  to  know  the  recipients  of  the  home, 
Helen  Brown  and  her  family.  Helen,  her  son,  and  her  grandson  were  at  the  site  all  day 
working  with  us.  It  was  awesome  to  see  this  family  and  know  that  we  helped  them  to 
be  able  to  live  in  a  nice  home. 

I  know  that  on  that  Saturday  I  could  have  chosen  to  hang  out  with  my  friends,  slept 
late,  or  maybe  even  gone  to  the  CSU  football  game,  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  chose  to 
be  a  part  of  this  project.  I  was  a  part  of  something  bigger  than  myself.  Being  able  to 
help  Helen  Brown  and  her  family  build  a  house  made  me  realize  that  though  I  may 
only  be  a  20-year-old  college  student,  I  have  the  ability  to  impact  the  world  around  me, 
one  family  at  a  time.  • 

Reprinted  with  permission.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Oct.  8,  2003,  issue  of 
the  Buc  In  Print. 


Sarah  Dyar  works  on  the 
CSU  Habitat  house. 
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CSU  and  Berkeley  Habitat  Dedicate  Home  in  Moncks  Corner 


Tn  November,  a  Berkeley  County 
J. woman's  lifelong  dream  came  true  as 
she  was  handed  the  keys  to  her  very  own 
home.  The  first  Habitat  for  Humanity 
house  built  by  CSU  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, the  home  was  constructed  for 
Helen  Brown  and  her  family  in  only  three 
months.  The  dedication  ceremony  fea- 
tured remarks  from  several  CSU 
volunteers  involved  with  the  project, 
along  with  two  performances  by  One 
Accord,  CSU's  gospel  choir. 

"This  has  been  a  tremendous  experi- 
ence," head  men's  basketball  coach  Jim 


Piatt  told  the  crowd,  which  con 
sisted  of  Brown's  friends,  church 
members  and  family,  along 
with  members  of  the  CSU 
community.  Piatt  introduced 
several  basketball  players  who 
had  also  worked  on  the  site.  "This  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  said  junior  youth  min- 
istry major  Daniel  Bryant  of  Summerville, 
who  plays  guard  for  the  Buccaneers. 
"Building  Mrs.  Helen's  home  has  really 
blessed  my  life,"  added  student  government 
vice  president  Abbey  Kay,  an  elementary 
education  major  from  Greenville. 


"It's  amazing  to 

see  what  we  can  do." 

Dr.  Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr.  pre- 
sented Brown  with  a  Bible,  following 
brief  remarks  on  CSU's  involvement  in 
the  project.  "In  a  world  full  of  challenges, 
uncertainty,  and  changing  values,  this 
project  has  helped  the  CSU  family  focus 
on  God's  will,"  he  said. 


(Continued  on  page  14) 


( Continued  from  page  13) 


CSU  trustee  Johnny  Ward  of  Moncks  Corner  present- 
ed the  keys  to  the  home  to  Brown.  Ward,  along  with  his 
wife  Sandra,  donated  the  land  and  materials  necessary  to 
complete  the  project.  "It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  give 
these  keys  to  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Ward. 

Finally,  the  new  homeowner  took  a  moment  to  thank 
those  who  helped  make  her  dream  a  reality.  "I  love  each 
and  every  one  of  you,"  Brown  said.  With  great  emotion, 
she  added,  "Words  would  not  express  what  each  of  you 
have  done  for  me.  'Thanks'  seems  like  such  a  small 
word."  Brown,  her  teenage  son  Richard,  and  2-year-old 
grandson  Deondre  moved  into  the  home  in  December.  • 


Connections  Training  Helps  Bring  Students  to  Christ 


On  a  Friday  afternoon  in  early  September,  college  students  across  the  nation  were  just 
beginning  to  settle  in  for  the  fall  semester  -  buying  books,  meeting  professors,  and  get- 
ting to  know  new  roommates.  But  at  CSU  that  day,  a  group  of  students  went  knocking  on 
doors  in  the  residence  halls,  sharing  the  gospel.  Five  students  prayed  to  receive  Christ  that 
afternoon,  and  many  more  have  come  to  know  Him  since. 

The  students  who  shared  with  their  classmates  that  afternoon  were  taking  part  in  training 
for  Connections  teams.  Partnering  with  Jack  Partridge,  director  of  the  Personal  Evangelism 
Office  of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  these  students  not  only  learned  how  to 
share  the  gospel  themselves,  but  also  how  to  train  others  in  effective  evangelism.  "We  are 
working  with  South  Carolina  Baptists  to  help  reach  our  Thy  Kingdom  Come  goal  of 
100,000  baptisms  in  the  next  five  years,"  explained  campus  minister  Clark  Carter. 

CSU  Connections  teams  are  available  to  help  churches  learn  how  to  effectively  share  their 
faith.  To  schedule  a  team,  please  call  the  CSU  campus  ministries  office  at  843-863-7218  or 
800-401-7675.  Requests  can  also  be  submitted  online  at  www.csuniv.edu/campusministry.  • 
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Putting  the  brakes  on  private  college  tuition 


rSU  is  among  six  private  colleges  in 
South  Carolina,  and  more  than  225 
nationwide,  who  have  teamed  up  to  put 
the  brakes  on  rising  tuition  costs  for  future 
generarions.  Recognizing  both  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  and  the  difficulty 
parents  often  face  in  paying  tuition  costs, 
CSU  has  joined  with  other  private  colleges 
to  offer  the  Independent  529  Plan. 

This  unique  program  enables  pur- 
chasers to  lock  in  current  tuition  rates  for 


Independent^ 


529  Plan 


GUARANTEED  TUITION 

at  AMERICA'S  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


future  use  at  any  of  the  participating  insti- 
tutions. Under  the  Independent  529  Plan, 
individuals  will  purchase  tuition  certifi- 
cates that  can  be  used  in  the  future, 
assuming  academic  admission  to  that 
institution. 


Here's  how  it  works:  The  Plan  enables 
a  parent  to  purchase  a  certificate  for  part 
or  all  or  tuition  that  can  be  used  at  any 
participating  college.  They  pay  today's 
prices,  less  a  discount  offered  by  the  col- 
lege, that  reduces  the  cost  even  further. 

Then,  years  later,  they  redeem  the  cer- 
tificate for  the  guaranteed  amount  or 
tuition  -  no  matter  how  much  colleges 
are  charging  at  the  time  the  new  freshman 
begins  class.  You  save  today,  you  save  in 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Imagine  if  rising 
tuition  was  the  last 
thing  you  had  to 
worry  about. 

Sounds  like  a  plan. 

Saving  for  private  college  is  a  great  challenge  for 
many  families  today.  But  now  there's  an  easier  way 
to  fund  your  child's  education. 

Introducing  Independent  529  Plan,  sponsored  by  over 
200  of  the  nation's  top  private  colleges.  This  unique 
savings  program  lets  you  prepay  future  college  tuition 
at  a  price  less  than  you  would  pay  today.  And  that's 
regardless  of  how  much  the  cost  has  risen  by  the  time 
your  child  becomes  a  freshman.  What's  more,  the  Plan 
has  all  the  significant  federal  income  tax  benefits  of 
other  529  plans. 

So  call  us  to  find  out  more.  We  think  you'll  find 
there's  no  better  way  than  Independent  529  Plan  to 
assure  a  first-class  education  for  your  child — and  a 
lot  less  worry  for  you. 

Visit  us  at  www.independent529plan.org 
Or  call  888-718-7878 

Independent^^  ^ 

0 


GUARANTEED  TUITION 

at  AMERICA'S  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


A  Program  Managed  by  TIAA-CREF  Tuition  Financing,  Inc. 

I  TIAA 

IcREF  Purchasers  should  read  the  Disclosure  Booklel,  including 

the  Enrollment  Agreement,  carefully  before  making  purchase 
decisions  Teachers  Personal  Investor  Services.  Inc.  distributes 
the  Independent  529  Plan  Tuition  Certificates. 
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the  future,  and  the  tuition  you  purchased  becomes 
■  inflation-proof. 

The  Independent  529  Plan  recently  received  acco- 
lades in  the  December  15  issue  of  BusinessWeek  for 
launching  one  of  the  "Best  Products  of  2003."  Like  its 
better-known  state-sponsored  cousins,  the  Independent 
529  Plan  gives  parents,  grandparents,  or  anyone  the 
chance  to  put  away  money  for  future  college  expenses. 
But  where  state  savings  plans  invest  the  funds  and  hope 
that  they  grow  enough  over  time  to  pay  for  college, 
funds  in  the  Independent  529  Plan  go  to  prepay  tuition 
at  one  of  the  member  private  colleges.  Independent  529 
Plan  has  no  investment  risk  or  management  lees  for  the 
contributing  family  member. 

Other  features  of  the  Independent  529  Plan: 
A  parent,  relative  or  friend  at  any  income  level  can 
establish  an  Independent  529  Plan  account  for  a  benefi- 
ciary (eventual  student)  and  may  substitute  from  a  wide 
range  of  relatives  as  the  beneficiary  if  the  original  bene- 
ficiary does  not  use  the  certificate. 

Accounts  can  be  opened  for  as  little  as  $25  provid- 
ed contributions  total  at  least  $500  within  two  years. 
The  maximum  lifetime  contribution  limit  is  equal  to 
five  years'  worth  of  tuition  at  the  most  expensive  par- 
ticipating college  in  the  Plan  discounted  as  if  the 
beneficiary  were  a  newborn. 

Account  owners  can  contribute  up  to  $11,000  in 
one  year  without  gift  taxes.  The  maximum  contribu- 


Getting  your  student  on  a  budget 


(NAPS)  College  can  be  a  great  money 
management  experience  for  both  students 
and  parents.  It  may  be  the  first  time  kids 
are  on  their  own  and  handling  money 
without  parental  supervision.  How  can 
they  develop  a  spending  style  that  keeps 
them  worry  free? 

College  costs  fall  into  two  basic  cate- 
gories: fixed  and  flexible.  Try  to  prepay  the 
fixed  expenses  and  manage  what's  flexible. 

If  you're  a  student,  take  20  minutes  to 
mentally  walk  through  your  day.  Will  you 
use  the  meal  plan?  Will  you  buy  snacks? 
Will  free  periods  involve  any  expenses? 
What  are  your  typical  weekend  plans? 
What  might  they  cost? 

There  are  a  few  nontuition  expenses 
parents  and  students  should  keep  in  mind: 

•  Travel  expenses  to  home,  friends' 
houses  or  for  vacation 

•  Entertainment 

•  Food 


Clothes 

Sports  equipment 
Phone  calls 
Postage 
Haircuts 

Magazines  and  newspapers 
Internet  access 
Medical  and  dental  fees 
Insurance 

Miscellaneous  needs 
In  addition,  students  should  consider 
these  financial  exercises: 

Keep  a  journal.  Record  your  money 
habits  for  three  days.  Write  down  every 
penny  you  spend.  See  how  much  goes  to 
food  you  never  eat  or  cigarettes  you 
shouldn't  smoke.  How  much  for  meals 
out  when  you  have  a  prepaid  student  meal 
plan?  How  much  for  cab  rides,  dry  clean- 
ers, take-out  food? 

Note  what  gave  you  satisfaction  and 
what  was  a  waste  of  money. 


Create  a  chart.  Write  a  budget  in  per- 
centages, not  dollars.  If  you  have  $150  a 
week  to  spend  and  $50  is  spent  on  food, 
that's  33  percent  of  your  pie  chart. 
Visualizing  spending  can  have  a  profound 
psychological  effect. 

Spending  is  discretionary.  It's  up  to  you 
to  allocate  and  to  do  without  if  you  are 
unrealistic. 

THESE  TIPS  MAY  HELP 

•  Instead  of  a  credit  card,  establish  a 
debit  card  for  the  student.  This  way, 
students  can't  overextend  their  budgets. 

•  Use  a  phone  card  that  covers  what  you 
expect  to  be  reasonable  costs  over  a 
given  time. 

•  Don't  make  a  final  budget  until  after 
the  first  two  months  of  college. 
Estimate  and  stay  flexible. 

•  Be  realistic  about  meal  plans.  Many 
students  underuse  them. 
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tion  for  each  beneficiary  without  triggering  gift  taxes 
is  $55,000  provided  contributions  are  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  made  evenly  over  a  five-year  period.  Joint 
filers  can  double  that  amount. 

Contributions  are  made  on  an  after-tax  basis  and 
under  current  tax  law;  there  are  no  federal  income  taxes 
to  the  individual  when  a  tuition  certificate  is  redeemed 
at  a  participating  institution.  The  sunset  provision  in 
the  current  tax  law  calls  for  the  tax-free  features  of  the 
plan  to  end  on  Dec.  31,  2010.  You  should  consult  a  tax 
advisor  for  more  detailed  information. 

If  the  beneficiary  cant  use  the  tuition  certificates, 
refunds  and  rollovers  into  other  529  plans  are  available. 
Refunds  result  in  income  tax  and  other  tax  penalties. 

TIAA-CREF  Tuition  Financing,  Inc.  is  the  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  plan,  and  TIAA-CREF  Trust 
Company,  FSB,  is  the  program  trustee.  The  TIAA- 
CREF  companies  constitute  a  $283  billion  leading 
financial  services  organization,  including  the  premier 
retirement  system  for  colleges  and  universities. 

*  The  purchase  of  a  Tuition  Certificate  does  not 
guarantee  admission  or  enrollment  at  a  participating 
institution  and  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  ben- 
eficiary's eligibility  for  financial  aid.  • 

For  more  information  on  the  Independent  529  Plan,  visit 
wunu.independent529plan.org,  or  call  888-718-7878. 


Don't  buy  new  clothes  for  your  college 
student.  Have  him  or  her  take  the 
essentials  and  ship  anything  missing, 
after  you  know  what's  needed. 
Consider  online  banking,  such  as 
MSN  Bill  Pay,  in  which  you,  as  the 
parent,  have  equal  access  to  the 
account.  This  means  faster  money 
transfers  and  lets  you  monitor  cash 
outflow. 

E-mail  or  fax  a  written  recount  of 
monthly  expenses. 

Don't  expect  freshman  budgets  to  look 
like  senior  budgets.  Things  change 
with  inflation,  needs  and  schedules. 
If  at  all  possible,  your  student  should 
take  a  job  that  will  enhance  his  or  her 
future  career.  A  volunteer  summer  job 
at  the  state  aquarium  will  get  the  budding 
oceanographer  further  in  the  long  run 
than  four  weeks  of  asking,  "Do  you 
want  fries  with  that?" 


For  more  helpful  budgeting 
tips  and  tools  that  help  you  and 
your  college  student,  visit  the 
banking  center  at  MSN  Money 
(http://money.msn.com),  or  use  the 
planning   tools   offered   in  the 
Microsoft  Monev  software.  • 


\ 
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Updating  Parents  of  Buccaneers 


By  Susan  Taylor 


2004  COMMENCEMENT  GUIDE 

Class  of  2004  Graduation  Luncheon 

A  luncheon  honoring  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  members  of  the  Class  of 
2004  will  be  held  on  campus  in  the 
Cafeteria  on  Friday,  April  30,  at  11:30 
a.m.  Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  can- 
didates who  quality  for  graduation. 
Candidates  may  attend  free  of  charge,  and 
family  members  or  friends  can  also  attend 
for  a  nominal  fee.  See  the  invitation  for 
details  and  R.S.V.P.  information. 

Graduation  Rehearsal 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon, 
rehearsal  for  Saturdays  ceremonies  begins 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  Lightsey  Chapel. 

Master's  &  Baccalaureate  Commencement 
Saturday,  May  1 

Spring  commencement  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  will 
be  held  in  the  North  Charleston 
Coliseum,  located  off  the  Mark  Clark 
Expressway  (526)  and  Montague  Avenue 
in  North  Charleston.  All  candidates  must 
arrive  by  9  a.m.  Commencement  starts  at 
10  a.m.  There  will  be  a  reception  for  grad- 
uates and  their  families  immediately 
following  the  ceremony. 


Tickets 

There  will  be  no  tickets 
required  for  May  1  commence- 
ment ceremonies.  All  friends 
and  family  are  welcome,  and 
seating  is  general  admission. 

Dress  Requirements 
For  All  Candidates 

Females  are  to  wear  dresses, 
or  skirts  and  blouses,  with 
hosiery  and  dark  dress  shoes. 
Males  are  to  wear  dark  dress 
pants,  white  shirts  with  coor- 
dinating ties,  dark  dress  shoes, 
and  dark  socks.  Corsages, 
boutonnieres  or  jewelry  are  not  allowed 
on  the  outside  of  the  gown.  Only  aca- 
demic medallions,  colors  or  honors  are 
worn  on  top  of  a  graduation  gown. 

Photographs  &  Videos 
During  Commencement 

Chappell  Studios  is  the  University's 
official  commencement  photographer.  A 
color  photo  will  be  taken  as  graduates 
cross  the  stage  to  accept  their  diplomas. 
Chappell  Studios  will  send  each  graduate 
a  proof  and  forms  for  ordering  prints  by 
mail  shortly  after  graduation.  The 
University's  audio/visual  department  will 
produce  a  commemorative  video,  which 


will  be  offered  for  sale.  Information  on 
how  to  order  a  copy  will  be  placed  on  the 
University's  Web  site  following  graduation. 

Maymester/Summer  2004  Graduation 

Any  students  who  qualify  for  gradua- 
tion during  the  summer  will  have  their 
degrees  conferred  on  July  29,  2004,  the 
last  day  of  summer  term.  The  registrar's 
office  will  mail  diplomas  to  those  students 
on  July  29.  Any  student  who  graduates 
during  the  summer  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  December  2004  commencement  cere- 
monies. Please  contact  the  Registrar's  Office 
for  more  details,  at  843-863-8060.  « 


THANK  YOU  PARENTS! 


Jk 


A huge  thank  you  goes  out  to  all  the  parents  who  participated 
in  the  2003  Parents  of  Buccaneers  fundraiser!  With  your 
donations,  the  audio/visual  department  was  able  to  purchase  the 
Prestige  Nonlinear  Editing  System  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
BUC-TV.  The  POB  raised  more  than  $1,700  to  help  purchase 
the  system,  and  we  couldn't  be  prouder  of  your  efforts! 

This  new  software  allows  our  students  to  work  on  television 
studio-quality  productions  for  BUC-TV.  Club  announcements, 
videos,  scrolling  messages,  event  advertisements,  emergency  noti- 
fications, and  campus  news  updates  are  just  a  sample  of  the  types 
of  things  BUC-TV  is  used  for.  Closed-circuit  televisions  are 
mounted  all  over  campus  in  the  most  popular  student  hangouts, 
and  students  rely  on  BUC-TV  for  the  most  up-to-date  info  on 
anything  CSU.  • 
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EVERY  SEASON  IS  EARTHQUAKE  SEASON 

By  Sarah  Huxford 


With  only  40  years  of  history  behind  it, 
Charleston  Southern  is  already  building  a 
reputation  for  excellence  in  a  variety  of 
areas  -  business,  nursing,  education, 
and...  earthquakes?  In  fact,  when  an 
earthquake  hits  the  Lowcountry, 
Charleston  Southern  is  the  first  place 
media  and  emergency  management  per- 
sonnel look  to  for  collaboration. 

The  Earthquake  Education  Center  on 
CSU's  campus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Joyce 
Bagwell,  a  professor  who  has  since  retired 
(see  profile,  page  25).  "Through  her 
efforts,  the  Center  was  established  in 
1983  and  continues  today,"  said  Dr.  Clark 
Sherman,  the  EEC's  current  director. 

But  what  exactly  does  an  Earthquake 
Education  Center  do?  "The  EEC  is  prima- 
rily an  education  and  outreach  center 


focused  on  educating  the  community  on 
earthquake  awareness,  preparedness  and 
mitigation,"  Sherman  responded.  "We 
accomplish  these  goals  through  coordina- 
tion with  and  financial  support  from  the 
South  Carolina  Emergency  Management 
Division  (SCEMD)."  In  addition  to  the 
information  available  on  the  Centers  Web 
site,  the  EEC  "gives  presentations  to  school, 
business  and  community  groups,  hosts 
tours  or  EEC  facilities  and  responds  to  ques- 
tions and  requests  for  information  from  the 
public  and  media,"  according  to  Sherman. 

The  Center  also  sponsors  Earthquake 
Awareness  Week  each  year  in  partnership 
with  the  SCEMD.  During  the  week, 
schools  statewide  participate  in  an  earth- 
quake preparedness  drill;  businesses  and 
communities  are  encouraged  to  partici- 


pate, as  well.  Sherman  added,  "The  EEC 
is  also  part  of  the  statewide  South  Carolina 
Seismic  Network,  based  at  USC  [in 
Columbia],  and  serves  as  a  local  recording 
node  for  the  Coastal  Plain  Subnetwork." 

A  private,  liberal  arts  university  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  might  seem  to  be  an 
unorthodox  location  for  an  earthquake 
center,  but  Sherman  explained,  "Our  loca- 
tion in  one  of  the  most  seismically  active 
regions  in  the  eastern  United  States  makes 
this  an  appropriate  site  for  the  Center."  In 
fact,  seismologists  consider  at  least  half  of 
South  Carolina's  counties  to  be  at  high  risk 
for  experiencing  earthquakes. 

"Earthquakes  are  generally  caused  by 
the  sudden  movement,  or  slip,  of  Earth's 
crustal  rocks  along  a  fault,  a  fracture  in 
Earth's  crust,"  said  Sherman.  The  energy 
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A  GLOSSARY  OF 
EARTHQUAKE  TERMS 


Aftershock:  A  smaller  earthquake  that 
follows  the  main  earthquake  and  origi- 
nates in  or  near  the  focus. 

Earthquake:  The  shaking  of  the  earth 
caused  by  a  sudden  movement  of  rock 
beneath  its  surface. 

Epicenter:  The  location  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face that  lies  directly  above  the  earthquake. 

Fault:  A  planar  or  gently  curved  fracture 
in  the  Earth's  crust  along  which  move- 
ment has  occurred. 

FOCUS:  The  zone  or  point  within  the 
earth  at  which  rupture  commences  and 
the  earthquake  originates. 

ForeshOCkS:  Small  earthquakes  that 
often  precede  a  major  earthquake. 

Intensity:  An  indication  of  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake  at  a  particular  place  on 
humans,  structure  and/or  the  land  itself. 
Intensity  is  affected  by  such  factors  as  dis- 
tance to  the  epicenter  and  the  nature  of 
the  surface  materials. 

Liquefaction:  The  transformation  of 
stable  soil  into  a  fluid  that  is  often  unable 
to  support  buildings  or  other  structures. 

Magnitude:  A  measure  of  the  total  amount 
of  energy  released  during  an  earthquake. 

Richter  Scale:  A  system  of  earthquake 
magnitude  based  on  the  motion  of  a 
seismograph. 

Seismograph:  An  instrument  that 
records  the  motion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  is  caused  by  seismic  waves. 

Seismology:  The  study  of  earthquakes 
and  seismic  waves. 

Tsunami:  One  of  a  series  of  huge  sea  waves 
caused  by  earthquakes.  The  word  tsunami  is 
Japanese  meaning  "harbor  wave." 


that  is  released  by  the  friction  between 
these  layers  of  rock  results  in  seismic 
waves,  which  cause  the  shaking  associated 
with  earthquakes. 

Why  do  Lowcountry  residents  need  to 
be  particularly  earthquake-ready?  "There 
are  old,  deeply  buried  faults  in  the 
Charleston  area,"  Sherman  explained. 
"Occasionally,  there  is  slip  along  these 
faults,  resulting  in  an  earthquake."  As  the 
map  below  shows,  earthquakes  in  South 
Carolina  tend  to  cluster  in  one  of  several 
areas,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
Middleton  Place-Summerville.  However, 
the  Earthquake  Education  Center  and  the 
SCEMD  urge  South  Carolinians  to 
remember  that 
"every  season  is 
earthquake  season" 
-  that  is,  earth- 
quakes can  occur  at 
any  time  and  in  any 
place,  so  prepared- 
ness is  vital. 

Earthquakes  can- 
not yet  be  accurately 
predicted,  but  an 
analysis  of  seismic 
data  and  earthquake 
catalogs  indicate 
that  there  is  a  mod- 
erately high  risk  of  a 
damaging  earth- 
quake, magnitude 
6.0  or  higher,  occur- 
ring in  the  eastern 
United  States  in  the  next  30  to  40  years. 
Should  such  a  strong  quake  occur  in  the 
Lowcountry,  liquefaction  could  present 
a  serious  problem.  Liquefaction,  said 
Sherman,  "is  the  process  by  which 
water-saturated  sediment  temporarily 
loses  strength  and  behaves  as  a  fluid. 
This  effect  can  be  caused  by  earthquake 
shaking,"  he  added.  "Because  many 
structures  in  the  Charleston  area  are 
built  on  loose,  unconsolidated  sedi- 
ment, liquefaction  is  a  hazard." 
Low-lying  areas  are  particularly  at  risk, 
and  heavy  objects  -  such  as  buildings  - 
can  sink  or  crumble   if  liquefaction 


occurs  and  the  soil  loses  its  ability  to 
support  structures. 

With  these  statistics  in  mind,  what  can 
South  Carolinians  -  and  people  nationwide 
-  do  to  be  ready  for  an  earthquake? 
According  to  the  EEC,  the  most  important 
safety  measures  are  preparing  a  family  disas- 
ter plan  and  securing  fixtures  and  appliances 
in  one's  home.  Once  an  earthquake  strikes, 
a  series  of  precautions,  on  page  23  are  rec- 
ommended. And  most  U.S.  residents  need 
not  fear  the  kind  of  widespread  devastation 
that  the  world  witnessed  in  December 
2003  as  an  earthquake  of  6.6  magnitude  hit 
Bam,  Iran,  killing  nearly  30,000  people. 
"The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  destruc- 
tion is  largely  due  to 
different  building 
practices,"  Sherman 
said.  "In  some  coun- 
tries, building  codes 
either  do  not  exist  or 
are  not  enforced. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of 
an  eventual  earth- 
quake, there  is  great 
destruction  and 
needless  loss  of  life. 
In  developed  nations, 
such  as  the  U.S.,  strin- 
gent building  codes 
are  both  established 
and  enforced  that 
require  earthquake- 
resistant  construction 
methods  in  regions 
prone  to  earthquakes,"  he  continued. 

Building  codes  and  safety  measures 
notwithstanding,  too  many  people  in  the 
state  are  not  aware  of  the  threat  posed  by 
earthquakes.  And  Charleston  Southern, 
through  the  Earthquake  Education 
Center,  hopes  to  do  its  part  to  educate  the 
community  on  earthquake  safety  and  pre- 
paredness. "Where  earthquakes  have 
happened  before,  they  will  occur  again," 
Bagwell  once  said.  "South  Carolinians 
need  to  aggressively  address  this  issue  and 
modify  their  behavior  to  include  knowing 
how  to  prepare  and  respond  in  the  event 
of  a  damaging  earthquake."  • 


S  C.  EARTHQUAKES  1974-2002 
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Damage  to  the  Dock  Street  Theatre  and  St.  Philip's  Church  after  the  earthquake. 


The  1886  Earthquake:  What  Happened? 


ost  people  who  live  in  the 
IV  J  Lowcountry  have  a  vague  knowledge 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1886  -  they 
know  it  happened  more  than  100  years  ago, 
that  the  damage  was  extensive,  and  they 
may  have  even  seen  an  old  photo  or  two  of 
a  ruined  building.  But  noticeable  earth- 
quakes aren't  as  commonplace  in  South 
Carolina  as  in,  for  example,  southern 
California.  Therefore,  earthquakes  aren't  on 
the  minds  of  most  South  Carolinians,  and 
few  people  seem  to  know  the  details  of 
what  happened  that  night  118  years  ago. 
At  9:51  p.m.  local  time  on  Tuesday, 


By  Sarah  Huxford 

Aug.  31,  1886,  an  earthquake  of  estimat- 
ed magnitude  7.6  woke  local  residents 
from  their  sleep.  It  is  the   'Myijit  - 

largest  earthquake  in  the   fff      '  ' 
history  of  the  southeastern  — 
United  States.  The  main  ! 
earthquake  was  followed  by 
an  aftershock  a  few  min-  I 
utes  later,  and  many  more  S^?B 
aftershocks  followed  in  the  IP  *5Hpj| 
coming  months  and  years.  . 
The  earthquake  was  strong    A  'craterlet" 
enough  to  be  felt  over  2.5    1886.  near  the 
million  square  miles. 


A  "craterlet"  at  Ten  Mile  Hill  ii 
1886.  near  the  current  location  c 
Charleston  International  Airport  ' 


As  a  result  of  the  quake,  90  percent  of 
the  brick  structures  in  Charleston  suffered 
j,^,  ,        severe    damage.  Other 
otB?  *>  \  effects  included  fires,  rup- 

tured       utility  lines, 

■ (one  train  was  derailed  by 
Property  damage  was  esti- 
mated between  $5  and  $6 
million  -  equal  to  $96-1 15 
million  in  today's  dollars. 

(continued  on  page  22) 
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(continued from  page  19) 


A  "thrown"  house  in  Uncolnville,  S.C.  (near  Summerville)  after  the  1886  quake. 


Damage  from  the  1886  quake  to  a  house  at  157  Tradd  Street  in  downtown  Charleston. 
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Sand  craterlets,  or  sandblows,  formed 
across  the  Lowcountry,  and  some  spouted 
water  as  high  as  4.5  to  6  meters.  Parallel  to 
the  Ashley  River,  a  series  of  cracks  opened, 
and  the  river's  banks  slid  into  the  water  in 
some  places.  Clark  Sherman,  director  of 
CSU's  Earthquake  Education  Center, 
explained,  "There  is  evidence  that  some 
liquefaction  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
1886  Charleston  earthquake." 

The  quake  was  felt  as  far  away  as 
Boston,  Mass.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Bermuda  and  Cuba.  Damage  was  report- 
ed in  nearly  all  towns  within  200  miles  of 
Charleston,  including  Augusta,  Savannah 
and  Columbia. 

In  1997,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  developed  a  software 
program  called  Hazards  U.S.,  or  HAZUS. 
This  software  program  estimates  damage 
and  losses  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  help  local  and 
state  officials  plan  for  worst-case  scenarios. 

In  2002,  the  South  Carolina 
Emergency  Management  Division 
released  the  results  of  a  study,  which  used 
HAZUS  software  to  estimate  the  loss  and 
damages  from  an  "1886-Charleston-like" 
earthquake  of  7.3  magnitude.  A  daytime 
earthquake  would  be  the  most  devastat- 
ing, causing  an  estimated  45,000  injuries 
and  900  fatalities.  About  200,000  people 
would  be  displaced,  with  60,000  requir- 
ing at  least  short-term  shelter.  Total 
economic  losses  would  be  more  than  $2 
billion,  with  about  77  percent  of  that  eco- 
nomic loss  occurring  in  the  tri-county 
area  (Berkeley,  Charleston,  and 
Dorchester).  Approximately  80  percent  of 
tri-county  households  would  be  without 
water  for  weeks  and  maybe  even  months; 
nearly  800  bridges  would  be  rendered 
impassable,  hindering  rescue  and  recovery 
efforts;  and  more  than  36  million  tons  of 
debris  would  be  generated  as  a  result  of 
the  quake.  • 

Source:  South  Carolina  Emergency 
Management  Division;  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  South  Carolina  Seismic 
Network;  CSU  Earthquake  Education  Center. 


Displaced  Charleston  residents  encamped  in  a  city  park  after  the  1886  quake. 
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HOW  SHOULD  WE  PREPARE  FOR  AN  EARTHQUAKE? 


Identify  potential  hazards  in  your 
home  and  begin  to  fix  them.  Secure  fix- 
tures such  as  lights,  ceiling  tiles,  cabinets, 
and  top-heavy  objects  to  resist  moving, 
coming  loose  or  hilling  during  the  shak- 
ing. Place  heavy  or  large  objects  on  lower 
shelves,  fastened  to  the  walls.  Remove 
hazardous  objects  above  sleeping  areas. 
Fasten  your  water  heater  to  the  wall  by 
strapping  it  to  the  wall  or  bolting  it  to  the 
floor.  Check  the  electrical  wiring  and  con- 
nections to  gas  appliances.  Defective 
electrical  wiring,  leaking  gas  or  inflexible 
connections  are  hazardous  in  the  event  of 
an  earthquake.  Store  breakables  in  low, 
closed  cabinets. 

Examine  your  home  to  determine 
whether  it  is  built  to  withstand,  or  at  least 
resist,  the  force  of  an  earthquake.  Check 
lor  inadequate  foundations,  unbraced 
cripple  walls,  soft  first  stories  (such  as  a 
hillside  house  built  on  stilts),  unrein- 
forced  masonry  and  vulnerable  pipes. 
Many  of  these  problems  can  be  fixed  rela- 
tively inexpensively  with  the  help  of  a 
good  contractor. 

Prepare  a  disaster  plan.  Address  what  to 

do  if  the  earthquake  occurs  while  family 
members  are  at  home,  school  or  work. 
Discuss  where  and  how  contact  should  be 
made  and  where  to  meet;  coordinate  your 
plan  with  the  school's  plan.  Hold  drills  so 
each  member  of  your  family  knows  what  to 
do  in  an  earthquake;  practice  "drop,  cover 
and  hold"  techniques  in  each  room.  Teach 


responsible  family  members  how  to  turn  off 
electricity,  gas,  and  water  at  main  switches 
and  valves.  Keep  important  family  docu- 
ments in  either  a  waterproof,  portable 
container  or  a  safe  deposit  box.  Make  a 
video  or  take  pictures  of  your  valuables. 

Create  an  emergency  supply  kit.  Your 

supply  kit  should  be  built  around  basic 
items  that  will  help  you  cope  with  the  hard- 
ships of  having  no  power,  water,  gas,  and  so 
on.  Keep  the  kit  in  a  central  location. 
Have  on  hand: 

•  A  flashlight  and  battery-powered  radio 
in  case  you  lose  power.  The  official 
source  of  information  during  a  disaster 
is  obtained  through  the  Emergency 
Broadcast  System. 

•  A  supply  of  drinking  water  and  some 
nonperishable  foods  which  can  be 
prepared  without  cooking.  Plan  a 
"goodie  closet"  and  rotate  the  food. 

•  A  fire  extinguisher  and  first  aid  kit. 

•  Think  in  terms  of  your  family  or  work 
place  as  being  self-sufficient  for  72 
hours  following  a  disaster. 

What  should  we  do  during  an 

earthquake?  Stay  calm.  Think  through 
the  consequences  of  any  action  you  take. 

Stay  put.  If  you  are  inside,  stay  inside. 
If  you  are  outdoors,  stay  there.  Most 
injuries  in  an  earthquake  occur  as  people 
are  entering  or  leaving  buildings. 

Take  cover.  If  indoors,  take  cover  under 
a  heavy  desk,  table,  bench  in  a  supported 
doorway  or  along  an  inside  wall.  Stay 
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away  from  glass.  Don't  use  candles, 
matches,  or  other  open  flame  either  dur- 
ing or  after  the  tremor  because  of  possible 
gas  leaks.  Douse  all  fires.  If  outdoors, 
move  away  from  buildings  and  utility 


INTERESTING  EARTHQUAKE  FACTS  from  the  u.s.  geological  survey 


•  The  largest  recorded  earthquake  in  the  United  States  was  a 
magnitude  9.2.  It  struck  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  on 
Good  Friday,  Mar.  28, 1964. 

•  The  largest  recorded  earthquake  in  the  world  was  a  9.5 
magnitude  quake  in  Chile  in  1960. 

•  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500,000  detectable  earthquakes  in 
the  world  each  year.  Of  these,  100,000  can  be  felt,  and  100 
cause  damage. 

•  It  is  thought  that  more  damage  was  done  by  the  resulting  fire 
than  by  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  itself. 


•  From  1975  to  1995  there  were  only  four  states  that  did  not 
have  any  earthquakes:  Florida,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

•  The  world's  deadliest  recorded  earthquake  occurred  in  1557  in 
central  China,  killing  an  estimated  830,000  people. 

•  Alaska  is  the  most  earthquake-prone  state  and  one  of  the  most 
seismically  active  regions  in  the  world. 

•  When  the  Chilean  earthquake  occurred  in  1960,  seismographs 
recorded  seismic  waves  that  traveled  all  around  the  earth. 
These  waves  shook  the  entire  earth  for  many  days.  The 
phenomenon  is  called  the  free  oscillation  of  the  earth. 
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Management  Division 
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visit  www.csuniv.edu  and  click  on 
"Earthquake  Center"  in  the  Quick  Links 
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wires.  The  greatest  danger  from  falling 
debris  is  just  outside  doorways  and  close 
to  outer  walls.  Once  in  the  open,  stay 
there  until  the  shaking  stops.  If  in  a  mov- 
ing car,  stop  as  quickly  as  safety  permits, 
but  stay  in  the  vehicle.  A  car  may  jiggle 
violently  on  its  springs,  but  it  is  a  good 
place  to  stay  until  the  shaking  stops. 
When  you  drive  on,  watch  lor  hazards 
created  by  the  earthquake,  such  as  fallen 
or  falling  objects,  downed  electric  wires, 
or  broken  or  undermined  roadways. 

What  should  we  do  after  an  earthquake? 

After  the  earthquake,  stay  safe.  First, 
remember  your  emergency  plan.  Be  pre- 
pared for  additional  earthquake  shocks 
called  aftershocks.  Some  may  be  large 
enough  to  cause  additional  damage  or 
topple  already-weakened  structures. 

If  you  are  trapped  inside  a  collapsed 
structure,  use  your  cell  phone  or  a  whistle  to 
signal  to  emergency  crews,  or  knock  loudly 
on  solid  pieces  of  the  building.  Rescue  per- 
sonnel are  listening  for  these  sounds. 

Help  others,  if  you  are  able  to  do  so. 
Check  for  injuries,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
move  seriously  injured  persons  unless  they 
are  in  immediate  danger  of  further  injury 

Initially,  emergency  response  activities 
will  probably  be  focused  on  those  loca- 
tions hardest  hit  and  the  restoration  of 
service  to  critical  facilities.  People  in  areas 
with  moderate  damage  may  expect  imme- 


diate relief  but  will  probably  be  on  their 
own  until  the  situation  has  settled  some- 
what. Turn  on  your  battery-powered  radio 
or  television  to  get  the  latest  emergency 
information  from  local  authorities. 

Check  for  damages.  Check  for  gas  and 
water  leaks,  and  broken  electrical  wiring. 
If  there  is  damage,  turn  the  utility  off  at 
the  source  (main  valve).  Immediately 
report  gas  leaks  to  your  utility  company. 
Do  not  attempt  to  relight  the  gas  pilot; 
call  your  utility  company. 

Beware  of  falling  items  when  opening 
cupboards  and  closets.  Using  extreme 
caution,  clean  up  any  spills  of  household 
chemicals.  Stay  away  from  chimneys  - 
they  may  be  weakened  and  could  topple 
during  aftershocks. 

Stay  in  communication  with  others.  If 
you  cannot  reenter  your  home,  emer- 
gency shelters  will  be  available  for  your 
use.  These  may  be  schools  or  churches 
and  will  be  surveyed  to  ensure  their  sta- 
bility in  case  of  aftershocks.  Tell  a 
neighbor  where  you  are  going,  and  be  sure 
to  follow  your  family  disaster  plan. 

Remember,  aftershocks  may  happen 
for  several  days  or  even  weeks,  so  always 
be  ready  to  drop,  cover  and  hold.  • 
Adapted  from:  Bagwell,  Joyce.  "South 
Carolina  Earthquake  Brochure. " 
Earthquake  Education  Center,  1994.  And 
from.-'Earthquakes."  South  Carolina 
Emergency  Management  Division,  2002. 

^^^^^ 


DROP,  COVER  &  HOLD 

Most  people  know  that  in  case  of  a  fire, 
they  should  "stop,  drop  and  roll"  to  avoid 
smoke  inhalation  and  keep  safe.  But  in 
the  case  of  an  earthquake,  the  catch 
phrase  is  "drop,  cover  and  hold."  You 
should  practice  this  in  each  room  of  your 
home  and  workplace,  and  should  know 
several  ways  to  exit  each  building  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

DROP  down  on  the  floor. 

Take  COVER  under  a  desk,  table,  or 
other  sturdy  piece  of  furniture.  If  that  isn't 
possible,  seek  cover  against  an  interior  wall 
and  protect  your  head  and  neck  with  your 
arms.  Avoid  danger  spots  near  windows, 
hanging  objects,  mirrors,  or  tall  furniture. 

If  you  take  cover  under  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, HOLD  on  to  it  and  be  prepared  to 
move  with  it.  Hold  the  position  until  the 
ground  stops  shaking  and  it  is  safe  to  move. 


<DROP 
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MOVER  AND  SHAKER 


Q.  You  were  the  first  director  of  the 
Earthquake  Education  Center  at  CSU. 
Why  and  how  was  the  Center  founded? 

A.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Association  planned  to  set  up  three  cen- 
ters in  the  U.S.  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  the  late  David  Hodge,  with 
Barbara  Simmons'  help,  wrote  the  grant. 
The  EEC  was  an  opportunity  to  explore 
all  the  facets  of  education  to  produce 
audience-friendly  materials  for  educating 
the  public  on  preparing  before,  during 
and  after  an  earthquake. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  interested  in 
geology  and  earthquakes? 

A.  I  became  interested  in  earthquakes 
Nov.  22,  1974,  when  Howard  and  I  were 
awakened  by  an  earthquake  while  we  were 
at  home  in  Summerville.  As  for  geology, 
Howard  was  a  geographer,  and  I  am  inter- 
ested in  rocks  and  land  forms.  When  we 
would  travel,  I  would  say,  "Howard,  I 
want  to  see  such  and  such,"  and  he  would 
get  me  there.  The  whole  family  helped  me 
collect  specimens. 

Q«  Do  you  have  some  favorite  memories 
from  your  time  at  CSU? 

A.  What  1  miss  most  since  I  retired  is 
being  with  my  students  and  sharing  with 
them  whether  they  wanted  me  to  or  not! 

Once  in  1992,  I  was  sitting  in  lab  wait- 
ing for  my  students  to  arrive  when  an 
earthquake  occurred  and  I  saw  it  register- 
ing on  the  drums.  Instead  of  doing  what  I 
had  taught  -  which  was  drop  and  cover  - 
I  ran  to  the  back  of  the  lab  so  I  could 
watch  the  drum. 


Some  funny  things  happened  to  me  in 
the  field:  once  when  one  of  the  seismo- 
graphic  drums  was  off  the  charts,  Fred 
Worthy  and  I  discovered  a  cow  had  spent 
the  night  next  to  the  drum.  We  called  it 
the  cow  quake!  Once  I  was  shot  at  when  I 
came  up  on  a  whiskey  still.  And  once  my 
car  caught  on  fire.  After  that,  Howard 
wouldn't  let  me  go  out  in  the  field  alone! 

Q.  What  is  the  single  most  important 
thing  a  person  can  do  to  protect  him- 
self/herself and  family  in  the  event  of  an 
earthquake? 

A.  It's  important  to  have  a  family  plan 
and  practice  what  your  response  would 
be.  Families  need  to  be  prepared  for  all 
unexpected  emergencies,  not  just  earth- 
quakes. 

Q«  What  is  the  most  common  misper- 
ception  about  earthquakes? 

A.  That  the  earth  will  open  up  and  swal- 
low you.  The  children  always  said  that  at 
presentations.  The  likelihood  of  that  hap- 
pening is  pretty  remote. 

Also,  people  think  the  East  Coast  does- 
n't have  earthquakes.  We  certainly  can, 
and  they  do  occur. 

Q.  What's  the  best  thing  about  being 
retired? 

A.  Being  able  to  have  a  leisurely  break- 
fast is  a  great  feeling.  I  also  like  being 
flexible  in  scheduling. 


"Families  need  to  be  prepared  for  all 
unexpected  emergencies,  not  just  earthquakes.' 


DR.  JOYCE  B.  BAGWELL 

FACULTY  EMERITUS 
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By  Ashley  Rudolph  '07 


Military  boots  marked 
the  passage  through 
the  sand  of  the  Iraqi 
desert  as  ground  troops  advanced  on 
the  city  of  Baghdad.  They  were  men, 
women,  husbands,  wives,  and  some 
worried  mother's  child.  From  every 
branch  and  every  division,  they  were 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  called  to  serve  their  country. 

For  Capt.  Colin  Huckins  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  a  resident  of 
Charleston  and  1997  alumnus  of 
CSU,  the  journey  to  the  war  lands 
and  back  would  generate  a  perma- 
nent transformation.  He  would 
travel  a  spiritual  path  with  the 
Creator  through  the  land  where  the 
great  heroes  of  the  faith  once  trod, 
now  stamped  by  the  footprints  of 
the  world's  modern  warriors,  and 
have  a  surprise  encounter  with  a 
fellow  alumnus  on  the  way. 


* 


Colin  R.  Huckins  was  born  in  Sturgis, 
S.D.  Following  the  divorce  and  remar- 
riage of  both  his  parents,  Huckins 
traveled  with  his  mother  and  stepfather, 
an  Air  Force  airman,  to  Hahn  Air  Base  in 
Germany.  For  the  next  four  years, 
Huckins  bounced  between  continents, 
spending  the  school  year  in  Europe  and 
the  summers  with  his  father  in  South 
Dakota.  Returning  to  the  states,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  where 
Huckins  graduated  from  Grand  Forks 
Central  High  School. 

For  Huckins,  the  stressful  and  unpre- 
dictable life  of  a  military  family  did  not 
deter  his  dreams  of  enlisting  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  found  it  easy  to  adapt  to  new 
cultures  by  simply  maintaining  an  atti- 
tude of  openness  to  new  experiences  and 
optimism  in  all  circumstances. 


The  Zigurrat  of  Ur,  believed  to  be  the  third  oldest  existing  structure  in  the 
world,  is  located  within  the  perimeter  of  the  Air  Base  in  Iraq.  Ur  is  referred 
to  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham. 


Dakota,  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented Huckins  from  leaving  home 
drastically  changed.  After  returning  from 
Korea,  his  stepfather  and  mother  moved 
overseas  permanently. 

"I  had  no  reason  to  remain  in  Grand 
Forks  with  no  family  nearby,"  said 
Huckins.  "My  high  school  sweetheart  was 
also  moving  away,  and  she  had  been  given 
a  scholarship  to  attend  CSU.  Her  dad  was 
also  in  the  Air  Force  and  was  retiring  and 
returning  to  their  home  in  Myrtle  Beach. 
The  major  draw  to  CSU  for  me  was  that 
they  had  an  ROTC  program  as  well  as  my 
major,  which  was  criminal  justice." 

Bearing  a  tremendous  load  between 
full-time  classes  and  ROTC,  full-time 
work,  and  maintaining  a  work-study  posi- 
tion, Huckins  remarkably  was  able  to  find 


"Growing  up  in  a  milit 
one  of  the  greatest  experiences  in  my  life. 
I  have  considered  it  a  blessing  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  the 
things  I  was  as  a  child  being  raised  in  that 
environment.  My  friends  were  from  every 
corner  of  the  country,  every  walk  of  life, 
and  I  think  it  prepared  me  for  living  in 
this  world,"  he  said. 

Huckins'  college  journey  did  not  begin 
at  CSU.  Though  he  was  determined  to 
pursue  a  career  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
choosing  the  right  college  presented  its 
challenges,  and  unexpected  circum- 
stances caused  Huckins  to  yield  his 
intended  plans  and  trust  the  Lord  to  lead. 
Originally  planning  to  attend  The 
Citadel,  he  laid  aside  his  agenda  when  his 
stepfather  received  orders  for  a  job  in 
Korea  for  one  year.  After  one  year  as  a 
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"Of  course  there  were  times 
that  I  felt  a  little  nervous  and 
considered  the  risks  involved, 
but  the  opportunity  to  serve 
and  protect  my  country  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  help  free  a 
nation,  was  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
chance." 

Capt.  Colin  Huckins 


extra  time  to  participate  in  school  events 
and  clubs,  including  the  Young 
Republicans  chapter.  Work-study  in  the 
athletic  department  proved  to  be  a  tremen- 
dously rewarding  experience  for  Huckins, 
where  his  commitment  and  diligence 
earned  him  promotions  and  the  privilege 
of  accepting  greater  responsibilities. 

"I  started  out  chasing  balls  at  the  soccer 
games  and  eventually  ended  up  being  the 
assistant  to  the  deputy  athletic  director.  I 
was  once  able  to  act  in  his  place  during  his 
lengthy  hospital  stay  where  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  write  contracts  with  other 
schools  for  sporting  events  and  help 
Coach  Bagwell  manage  some  mainte- 
nance projects,"  Huckins  said. 

Graduating  in  May  1997  with  a  degree 
in  criminal  justice  and  an  Air  Force  career 
ahead  of  him,  Huckins  had  only  one 
unfulfilled  dream  to  be  attained.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  Huckins  stood 
before  the  altar  with  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Mandy  Holbert.  Two  weeks 
following  his  wedding,  Huckins  received 
his  first  assignment,  while  Mandy 
remained  at  CSU  to  finish  classes  for  her 
degree.  She  would  go  on  to  graduate  in 
December  1997. 

For  the  next  six  and  a  half  years, 
Huckins  experienced  the  diverse  opportu- 
nities of  a  military  career.  His  job 
assignments  varied,  and  having  been  sta- 
tioned in  Korea,  Florida,  North  Dakota, 
and  Charleston,  no  perceivable  barriers 
seemed  to  exist  for  the  location  of  his  des- 
tination worksites.  Huckins  received 
several  promotions  throughout  his  career 
and  continued  to  learn  and  acquire  new 
specialty  skills  with  each  task. 

"I  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  May  of  '97,  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  in  May  of  '99,  and  then 
Captain  in  May  ol  '01.  Just  before  I  left 
Iraq,  I  was  serving  as  the  executive  officer 
to  the  437th  Mission  Support  Group 
Commander,"  Huckins  said. 

But  once  more,  the  predictable  pattern 
of  life  would  be  upset.  The  catastrophic 
events  ol  Sept.  1 1  created  a  ripple  effect 
across  the  country,  reaching  the  hearts  of 
American  citizens  and  initiating  a  nation- 
wide movement  toward  unity  and  faith. 
For  the  United  States  military,  this 
infringement  on  Americas  homeland 
defense  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  systems 
in  which  society  placed  confidence,  and 
soldiers  waited  eagerly  lor  the  words  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  mid-May 


2002,  Capt.  Huckins  received  orders  for 
deployment  to  Iraq,  where  he  would 
remain  for  lour  and  a  half  months. 

"To  me  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  during  our  country's  time  ol  need," 
Huckins  affirmed.  "I  think  [soldiers]  are  all 
proud  to  do  what  we  can  at  home,  but  this 
was  our  opportunity  to  be  at  the  tip  of  the 
spear  making  the  mission  happen.  Ol 
course,  there  were  times  that  I  felt  a  little 
nervous  and  considered  the  risks  involved, 
but  the  opportunity  to  serve  and  protect 
my  country  in  this  way,  as  well  as  help  free 
a  nation,  was  a  once  in  a  lifetime  chance." 

In  early  July,  Huckins  bid  farewell  to 
all  that  was  familiar,  taking  the  journey  to 
the  vast  desert  of  Itaq.  The  base  was 
erected  near  the  biblically  historical  city 
of  Ur,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ziggurat  of  Ur- 
Nammu,  a  Sumerian  temple  built  around 
2000  B.C.  The  new  environment  was 
anything  but  welcoming  to  the  arriving 
unit,  who  had  to  become  acclimated  to 
breathing  in  the  powdery  desert  dust. 
Goggles  and  Ziploc  bags  proved  to  be  the 
most  essential  weapons  in  the  constant 
combat  with  the  weather,  though  cleanli- 
ness was  one  battle  a  soldier  was  doomed 
to  lose  every  time.  Over  time,  progressive 
improvement  of  the  base  facilities  made 
living  conditions  more  tolerable  lor  the 
military  personnel,  and  Huckins  contin- 
ued to  count  the  many  blessings  that 
others  neglect. 


"We  had  air  conditioning  in  most 
buildings  and  our  tents,  so  the  heat  was 
bearable  if  you  could  remain  inside," 
Huckins  said.  "I  believe  the  highest  tem- 
perature we  saw  when  I  was  there  was  153 
degrees  in  August.  The  wind  blew  almost 
nonstop  during  the  month  of  July,  keep- 
ing the  visibility  down  to  around  20 
yards.  In  my  opinion,  I  thought  our  living 
conditions  weren't  that  great  until  I  went 
downtown  and  saw  what  everyday  life  was 
like  for  the  locals.  Its  just  survival  over 
there.  Experiencing  this  is  what  helped 
me  to  maintain  a  positive  outlook  during 
my  deployment.  You  just  can't  feel  sorry 
for  yourself  in  a  situation  like  this 
because,  for  one,  everyone  in  the  military 


Capt.  Huckins  holds  a  Bedouin  child  in  Iraq. 
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"I  feel  so  blessed  to  be 
able  to  serve  my  country 
in  this  way,  and  I  would 
gladly  do  it  again." 

Capt.  Colin  Huckins 


volunteered  to  do  this  and  knows  that  this 
is  what  it's  all  about,  and  two,  God  will- 
ing, most  of  us  get  to  go  home  to 
comfortable  lives  and  loving  families." 

Huckins'  job  descriptions  varied  with 
his  new  title  as  the  executive  officer  to  the 
Expeditionary  Mission  Support  Group 
Commander.  Along  with  overseeing  and 
establishing  the  group  headquarters, 
power  generators,  communications,  and 
reviewing  correspondence  to  be  reported 
to  his  commander,  Huckins  also  assisted 
in  work  within  the  Iraqi  community.  He 
took  part  in  local  construction  projects, 
securing  convoys  of  food  and  supplies, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  memories,  a  trip  to 
the  local  orphanage. 


"We  were  able  to  deliver  food,  toys, 
and  clothes  for  the  children,  as  well  as 
gather  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
orphanage  workers  that  the  city  couldn't 
afford.  Seeing  those  children  proved  to 
me  once  and  for  all  who  we  were  doing 
this  for,"  stated  Huckins. 

During  the  long  and  lonely  months  in 
Iraq,  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  Lord  once 
again  worked  in  the  details;  Huckins 
would  find  comfort  and  a  common  bond 
in  the  most  unexpected  and  improbable 
manner.  While  arranging  briefing  books 
for  his  wing  commander  and  reviewing 
portfolios  of  all  the  squadron  commanders, 
he  discovered  a  fellow  alumnus  of  CSU, 
Maj.  Maurizio  Mazza,  who  graduated  in 
1988.  Mazza  was  commander  of  the 


332nd  Expeditionary  Communications 
Squadron  at  Tallil  Air  Base  in  Iraq.  He  is 
permanently  assigned  to  Robins  AFB,  Ga. 

"I  was  surprised,  since  I've  met  very  few 
officers,  other  than  those  in  the  years  right 
around  mine,  that  were  CSU  alumni.  It 
was  great  to  work  with  someone  that  at 
least  had  a  common  experience  in  their 
life  you  could  relate  to.  I  consider 
Charleston  home  now,  and  being  able  to 
share  those  memories  made  it  seem  not  so 
far  away  in  a  place  that  couldn't  be  more 
different,"  Huckins  said. 

More  radical  changes,  though  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye  of  man,  were  occurring 
within  the  heart  and  soul  of  Huckins.  For 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  time  spent  in 


the  desert  was  an  all  too  familiar  pastime 
but  ultimately  yielded  a  time  of  substan- 
tial spiritual  growth.  Deuteronomy  8:2 
says,  "Remember  how  the  Lord  your  God 
led  you  all  the  way  in  the  desert  these 
forty  years,  to  humble  you  and  to  test  you 
in  order  to  know  what  was  in  your  heart." 

Having  the  opportunity  to  physically 
experience  the  conditions  and  culture  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  familiar  Sunday 
School  Bible  stories  could  no  longer  be 
perceived  in  the  same  naive  manner. 
Huckins  began  to  appreciate  the  contex- 
tual value  behind  biblical  passages;  God 
referring  to  himself  as  the  Sustainer  and 
Provider  of  His  People  carried  a  deeper 
level  of  significance  in  a  land  where,  as 
Huckins  observed,  life  was  a  daily  struggle 


for  survival.  Biblical  events  came  to  life  as 
he  explored  the  sites  of  the  Ziggurat,  the 
city  of  Ur,  and  the  preserved  home  of 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham.  Four 
months  of  work  in  Iraq,  observation  of 
the  Iraqi  people,  and  time  spent  alone  in 
thought  and  meditation  brought  Huckins 
to  a  new  level  of  faith. 

"Being  in  such  a  remote  and  hostile  place 
can  force  you  to  face  your  fears  and  realize 
that  the  only  one  that's  ever  always  with  you 
is  God,"  Huckins  said.  "Once  you  come  to 
that  conclusion,  you  just  stop  worrying 
about  the  small  stuff.  All  you  can  do  is  give 
the  task  you  have  been  given  everything 
you've  got  and  leave  the  rest  up  to  Him." 

Huckins  returned  to  the  States,  reunit- 
ed with  loved  ones  and  enjoyed  the  simple 
leisure  of  American  living  that  many  take 
for  granted.  He  now  works  out  of 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  will 
remain  until  his  orders  are  changed.  His 
wife  worked  for  First  Federal  as  the  direc- 
tor of  property  and  security,  but  recently 
resigned  to  teach  English  classes  for 
Trident  Technical  College.  Mazza  also 
returned  from  duty  in  Iraq  about  a  month 
after  Huckins  arrived.  The  two  keep  in 
touch  through  e-mail,  and  Huckins  wel- 
comes the  prospect  of  working  with 
Mazza  again  someday.  Reflecting  on  the 
experience  of  deployment  and  work  in 
Iraq,  Huckins  testifies  that  all  the  strug- 
gles and  hardships  encountered  could  not 
overshadow  the  immense  feeling  of 
accomplishment.  "I  feel  so  blessed  to  be 
able  to  serve  my  country  in  this  way,  and  I 
would  gladly  do  it  again,"  Huckins  said.  • 


Military  personnel  donated  food  and  clothing  to  Bedouin  families. 
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REPLAY 


Hall  of  Fame  format  to  change 


In   response  to  alumni   requests  and 
University  growth,  CSU  has  created  an 
athletic  Hall  of  Fame  Weekend. 

Previously,  the  athletic  department 
honored  student-athletes  and  inducted 
new  members  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  spring.  With  17  Division  I  sports 
fielding  275  plus  student-athletes,  and 
numerous  Hall  of  Fame  inductees,  coach- 
es, administrators,  Hall  of  Fame  members 
and  guests  participating,  the  banquet  was 
a  very  long  event! 

In  an  effort  to  better  recognize  current 
and  former  students,  Hall  of  Fame 
Weekend  has  been  set  for  Oct.  2-3  and 
will  be  dedicated  to  honoring  Hall  of 
Fame  members  and  inductees.  The  stu- 


dent-athlete banquet  will  remain  in  the 
spring  of  each  year. 

Hall  of  Fame  Weekend  is  scheduled  to 
kick  off  with  a  golf  outing  on  Friday  after- 
noon and  a  banquet  that  evening. 
Throughout  the  weekend,  athletic  contests 
and  events  will  be  held  at  most  University 
venues  with  past  athletes,  alumni  and  their 
guests  participating  in  the  events. 

Hank  Small,  athletic  director,  feels  that 
this  new  format  will  better  serve  the 
University's  athletic  family  and  alumni 
base.  The  idea  was  requested  by  alumni 
who  wanted  to  share  in  the  success  of 
their  former  teammates  but  were  not  able 
to  do  so  because  of  the  space  limitations. 

Also  changing  is  the  eligibility  require- 


By  Bob  Trenor 


ment  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Previously  an 
athlete  had  to  have 
been  out  of  school  for 
10  years  before  being 
nominated.  The  new 
requirement  reduces 
the  period  of  time  to 
five  years.  As  before, 
nominees  must  have  left  the  school  in 
good  standing.  The  change  will  create  a 
larger  class  of  inductees. 

The  new  weekend  will  allow  the 
University  to  better  recognize  and  accom- 
modate Hall  of  Fame  members  and  their 
guests  so  all  attending  can  enjoy  their 
moment  in  time.  • 


Spotlight  on  Daniel  Bryant 


By  Matt  Foreman  '04 


Q.  What  were  your  plans  coming  out  of 
Stratford  High  School  in  Goose  Creek? 
Did  you  want  to  play  basketball  some- 
where? 

A.  I  wasn't  recruited  coming  out,  but  I 
was  planning  on  going  to  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  walking  on  the  team 


there.  By  the  grace  of  God,  however,  I 
ended  up  here  at  CSU,  but  I  didn't  really 
plan  to  play  when  I  got  here. 

Q.  What  happened  that  changed  your 
mind? 

A.  My  senior  year  of  high  school  I  felt  the 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  I  was  ordained.  I 
decided  that  I  wanted  to  start  to  focus  on 
ministry  and  head  in  that  direction.  I  had 
kind  of  given  up  on  basketball.  But  I 
couldn't  give  up  that  easy.  I  eventually  got 
involved  in  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  on  campus  and  that  started  get- 
ting me  back  in  a  basketball  mood.  So  at 
the  start  of  my  sophomore  year  I  went  out 
for  the  team  and  made  the  squad. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  your  purpose  right 
now  on  the  team? 


A.  The  guys  on  the  team  call  me  Rev.  a 
lot.  And  I  guess  I  kind  of  see  myself  as 
being  there  for  some  kind  of  spiritual 
guidance.  God  has  called  me  to  the  min- 
istry, and  I  see  this  team  as  part  of  that.  I 
just  try  to  be  here  and  help  them  out  and 
show  them  Christ.  Getting  to  play  basket- 
ball is  just  a  one  up  to  following  God's 
plan  for  my  life. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  gain  from  the 
experience  of  playing  basketball? 

A.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  so  many  people  in  the 
world  would  never  get  to  do.  I've  been 
able  to  play  basketball  on  one  of  the  high- 
est levels  in  the  world.  Also,  being  able  to 
learn  to  deal  with  several  things  at  once  - 
basketball,  education  and  ministry  -  and 
the  wisdom  that  comes  with  that  are 
things  that  I  will  be  able  to  keep  with  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  • 
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Rhodes  Family  Donates  $500,000 


SCANA  Corporation  and  the  family  of 
the  late  John  Benjamin  "Johnnie" 
Rhodes  presented  CSU  with  the  balance  of 
a  $500,000  endowment  gift  on  Jan.  15. 
Rhodes,  who  passed  away  in  December, 
was  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  University. 

A  Walterboro  native,  Rhodes  was  CEO 
of  Rhodes  Oil  Company,  Inc.  He  served 
on  SCANA's  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  designated  the 
Directors'  Endowment  Plan  given  to  him 
by  the  company  as  a  donation  to 
Charleston  Southern.  The  University 
received  the  first  $100,000  of  this  gift  in 
2000,  and  the  remainder  was  presented  in 
January  by  Bill  Timmerman,  CEO  of 
SCANA.  "One  of  the  benefits  of  serving 
on  the  board  of  our  company  is  the  estab- 


lishment of  an  endowment  that  our  board 
members  can  leave  to  their  favorite  chari- 
ties," Timmerman  said.  The  donation  has 
been  added  to  the  Rhodes  Family 
Endowed  Scholarship  fund. 

Rhodes  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  South  Carolina  National 
Bank  of  Walterboro.  He  served  as  a  high- 
way commissioner  for  the  South  Carolina 
Highway  Commission  tor  four  years,  and 
was  a  past  chairman  of  the  Colleton 
County  Resources  and  Development 
Board  and  the  Colleton  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Rhodes  was  a  member  of 
Edisto  Beach  Baptist  Church. 

Rhodes  spent  four  years  as  a  member  of 
CSU's  board  of  trustees,  and  many  years  as 
a  member  of  its  board  of  visitors.  He  and 


his  wife  Jeanine  were  founding  members  of 
the  Legacy  Society,  a  group  of  CSU's 
friends  and  alumni  who  remember  the 
University  in  their  estate  planning.  Rhodes 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  business 
administration  from  CSU  in  1998. 
"Johnnie  was  a  servant-leader  in  the  truest 
sense.  He  was  an  unselfish  person  who 
loved  the  Lord  and  his  family,  and  gen- 
uinely cared  for  others,"  said  University 
president  Dr.  Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr. 

The  Johnnie  Rhodes  Family  Endowed 
Scholarship  is  available  to  full-time  stu- 
dents demonstrating  financial  need  and 
meeting  certain  grade  point  average 
requirements.  The  financial  aid  office  at 
CSU  distributes  the  scholarship.  • 


"Johnnie  was  a  servant-leader 
in  the  truest  sense.  He  was  an 
unselfish  person  who  loved 
the  Lord  and  his  family,  and 
genuinely  cared  for  others." 

-  Dr.  Jairy  C.  Hunter  Jr 
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Charitable  Remainder  Unitrust  Too  Good  to  Be  True? 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LEGACY  SOCIETY 


JL  t 


i  ut  not  your 
trust  in  money; 
put  your  money  in 
trust."  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  the 
right  idea  -  at  least 
for  many  people. 
And  some  of  those 
people  are  friends  of  CSU.  They  have  cre- 
ated charitable  trusts  that  would  make 
Ben  Franklin  mighty  proud. 

To  understand  how  one  of  these  trusts 
works,  take  the  case  of  John  and  Jane 
Doe.  John  and  Jane  are  in  their  early  60s 
and  looking  forward  to  retirement.  In 
reviewing  their  assets,  needs  and  giving 
goals,  they  are  considering  what  to  do 
with  a  piece  of  appreciated  real  estate. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  property  cost 
$25,000,  and  today  it's  worth  $250,000. 
If  they  sell  it,  they  could  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  something  that  could  produce 
retirement  income.  One  problem:  capital 
gains  tax.  The  moment  they  sell  the  prop- 
erty, Uncle  Sam  will  be  there  with  his 
outstretched  hand,  demanding  tax  on  the 
gain.  The  Does  will  not  have  as  much  as 
they  thought  to  reinvest  for  income. 

They  also  considered  selling  the  proper- 
ty and  giving  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
CSU.  The  resulting  income  tax  charitable 
deduction  could  then  be  used  to  help  off- 
set the  capital  gains  tax.  One 
problem:  they  needed 
more  income  than  the 


remaining  funds  would  be  able  to  generate. 

Enter  the  charitable  remainder  unitrust. 
The  Does  can  establish  a  charitable  remain- 
der unitrust  with  CSU  and  place  the  entire 
property  in  the  trust  (stock  can  also  be 
used).  Since  the  trust  qualifies  as  a  charita- 
ble trust,  they  can  sell  the  property  without 
incurring  any  capital  gains  tax.  The  full 
amount  of  the  proceeds  (less  closing  costs) 
will  then  be  invested  in  a  balanced  portfo- 
lio of  stocks  and  bonds  -  the  right  mix  to 
provide  an  annual  percentage  pay-out  to 
the  Does  plus  enough  added  appreciation 
to  keep  the  trust  growing. 

Each  year,  in  January,  the  trust  will  be 
revalued,  and  the  new  value  is  sent  to 
John  and  Jane  in  quarterly  payments.  This 
will  continue  all  the  way  through  their 
retirement  years.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
trust,  whatever  remains  will  come  to 
CSU.  Such  a  remainder  gift  will  likely  be 
far  more  than  the  original  $250,000. 

Just  look  at  a  few  of  the  benefits:  (1) 
lifetime  income;  (2)  immediate  income 
tax  charitable  deduction;  (3)  bypass  of 
capital  gains  tax:  (4)  complete  estate  tax 
deduction;  (5)  a  major  deferred  gift  to 
CSU.  Its  almost  too  good  to  be  true! 

Do  you  want  to  learn  more  about  chari- 
table   remainder    trusts?    Contact  Lisa 
Connell,  director  of  corporate  relations  and 
planned  giving,  at  (843) 
863-7517  or  e-mail  at 
connell@csuniv.edu.  • 


We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  friends 
and  alumni  of  the  University  who  have 
already  included  CSU  in  their  estate  plans. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Mr.  Durwood  J.  Barton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenny  Bonnette 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Jon  Frost 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Hamrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kip  Miller 

Mr.  Berlin  G.  Myers 

Danny  and  Debra  Nicholson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ogburn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Ott 

Al  Parish  and  Yolanda  Yoder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Ronald  Payne 

Ms.  Marjorie  E.  Peale 

John  and  Jane  Ramsey 

Mel  and  Phyllis  Rauton 

Byron  A.  Reid 

Harry  and  Nan  Schickling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Southern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  G.  Stevens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Stovall 

D.  Nelson  Swofford 

Lieutenant  Colonel  & 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Tallon 
David  E.  Thiem  and 

Dr.  Gloria  J.  Thiem 
Johnny  E.  and  Sandra  B.  Ward 
Mr.  William  G.  White,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Whitfield 
Fred  L.  and  Susan  R.  Worthy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Zeigler,  Sr. 
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Alumni  office  sensitive  to  alums'  concerns 


^Otop  asking  me  for  money  all  the 
O  time"  is  a  claim  many  alumni  make 
to  their  alma  mater,  and  CSU  alumni  are 
no  different.  The  topic  of  general  com- 
munication vs.  donation  requests  is 
pretty  hot  right  now  in  the  alumni/devel- 
opment industry,  and  the  big  question  is: 
when  does  the  goodwill  alumni  have  with 
their  alma  maters  shift  to  "good  rid- 
dance" when  they  throw  a  request  for  a 
donation  in  the  trash? 

The  alumni  office  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  dilemma  and  understands  your  frus- 
tration. Most  graduates  of  any  college  are 
appreciative  of  their  education,  and  they 
really  do  want  to  give  something  back, 
but  they're  not  sure  exactly  which  solicita- 
tion goes  to  support  what.  Well,  we'd  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  how 
our  CSU  fundraising  projects  work. 

The  alumni  database  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  for  sale  to  any  outside 
company  or  vendor,  such  as  long  dis- 
tance carriers,  vacation  clubs  or  credit 
card  companies. 


The    administrative  services 
office,  which  protects  the  alumni 
database,  must  notify  the  alumni 
office  of  any  campus  department 
looking  to  send  a  solicitation  letter  to  the 
general  alumni  database  so  we  can  make 
sure  that  efforts  are  not  being  duplicated. 

CSU's  general  alumni  popula- 
tion is  only  canvassed  four  times 
per  year  for  the  following  fundrais- 
ing efforts: 

•  Phone-A-Thon  (February/March)  - 
Student  callers,  employed  by  the  alumni 
office,  call  all  alumni  to  ask  for  donations 
which  are  applied  to  the  annual  fund.  The 
CSU  Alumni  Association  (CSUAA)  is 
responsible  for  this  effort  and  tries  its  best 
to  contact  all  7,700+  of  the  alumni  we 
have  active  in  our  database. 

•  Buc  Club  Membership  Drive 
(Summer)  -  The  Buc  Club  sends  out  an 
information  letter  and  brochure  on  how 
to  join  the  athletic  booster  club.  The  BC 
has  several  levels  of  membership,  and  all 
money  raised  supports  athletic  scholar- 


2002-2003 

Scholarship  Renj'ienl 


ships.  Each  membership  level  has  differ- 
ent benefits  and  advantages,  and  all 
memberships  must  be  renewed  each  year. 
The  athletic  office  is  responsible  for  this 
fundraising  effort. 

•  CSUAA  Endowed  Scholarship  Fund 
(September/October)  -  We  send  out  a  let- 
ter and  brochure  outlining  the  growth  of 
the  fund,  the  winners  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  impact  these  scholarships 
have  on  our  students  who  win.  This  is  the 
only  time  during  the  year  that  we  ask  for 
funds  specifically  for  our  endowed  schol- 
arship. All  money  raised  goes  directly  to 
the  principal  of  the  endowment. 

•  End  of  the  Year  Letter 
(Thanksgiving/Christmas)  -  The  devel- 
opment office  sends  this  letter  to  all 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends  of  the 
University  to  wish  happy  holidays  and  to 
ask  for  a  final  donation  before  the  close  of 
the  tax  year.  The  people  who  choose  to 
participate  get  a  statement  back  from  the 
development  office  highlighting  their 
contribution  so  it  can  be  properly  calcu- 
lated when  filing  personal  or  business 
taxes. 

Most  alumni  events  will  include 
a  small  registration  fee.  This  fee 
helps  cover  the  costs  of  the  event, 
and  the  funds  collected  go  directly 
back  into  the  alumni  budget  so  we  can 
produce  future  alumni  events. 

Special  projects  will  always  come 
up  for  specific  groups  on  campus. 
For  example,  the  track  team  wanted 
to  raise  money  to  help  fund  the 
building  of  a  cross  country  trail  on  cam- 
pus. The  team  mailed  letters  to  all  alumni 
who  were  former  track  team  members 
asking  for  donations.  Projects  like  these 
will  always  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
alumni  office,  and  we'll  do  our  best  to 
manage  those  requests. 

And,  three  times  each  year,  the  sub- 
scription-free CSU  Magazine  arrives  in 
your  mailbox!  • 
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Corporate  Leadership  Program 


The  Distinguished  Corporate  Leadership 
Program  is  a  unique  new  initiative  at 
CSU  which  will  be  recognizing  50  of  our 
top  seniors.  This  program  will  place 
Distinguished  Corporate  Donors  in  contact 
with  the  best  and  brightest  students. 

The  Distinguished  Corporate 
Leadership  Program  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  area  businesses  to  recognize  the 
academic  and  personal  success  of  CSU's 
top  seniors.  A  committee  of  faculty,  staff 
and  students  will  select  the  50  students 
whose  lives  best  exemplify  Charleston 
Southerns  five  Life  Preparation  concepts: 
values  and  ethics,  communication,  leader- 
ship, service  and  wellness. 

The  University  is  offering  membership 
to  a  limited  number  of  distinguished  cor- 
porations that  are  committed  to  honoring 
outstanding  students.  The  Distinguished 
Corporate  Donors  receive  recognition  in 
University  publications,  at  an  awards  cer- 
emony, and  in  local  media  outlets.  The 
highlight  of  this  program  consists  of 
donors  attending  a  breakfast  each  spring, 
where  they  have  a  firsthand  opportunity 
to  review  resumes  and  recruit  50  top  grad- 
uating seniors.  During  the  breakfast, 
awards  will  be  presented  to  each  donor 
and  certificates  to  each  student.  To  main- 
tain the  exclusive  nature  of  this  program, 
corporate  membership  will  be  limited  to 
50  organizations.  As  a  Distinguished 
Corporate  Donor,  each  member  will  pro- 
vide an  annual  gift  of  $1,500  designated 
for  tuition  support  each  academic  year. 

We  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  join  to  those  friends  and  alumni  who 
own  or  work  in  progressive  companies 
where  our  students  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  accept  permanent  employ- 
ment positions. 

If  you  would  like  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Distinguished  Corporate 
Leadership  Program,  please  contact  Lisa 
Connell,  director  of  corporate  relations 
and  planned  giving,  at  (843)  863-7517  or 
e-mail  at  lconnell@csuniv.edu.  • 


DISTINGUISHED  CORPORATE  LEADERSHIP  DONORS 

as  of  Feb.  25,  2004 


Arch  Wireless 

Bank  of  America 

Berkeley  Independent 

Charles  Towne  Mortgage 

Embassy  Suites  Hotel  Airport  Convention  Center 

Harris  Teeter,  Inc. 

Lyerly's  Cleaners 

MAM  Company  Subway 

Prudential  Carolina  Real  Estate 

Regions  Bank 

Robert  Bosch  Corporation 

Roper  St.  Francis  Healthcare 

Sew  'N  Sew 

Sonitrol  Security  Systems  of 
Charleston,  Inc. 

South  Carolina 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Summerville  Journal  Scene 

Thrivent  Financial  for  Lutherans 

Toyota  Center 

Trident  Regional  Medical  Center 

W.  W.  Truck  and  Tractor 
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Changes  proposed  for  giving  programs 


Changes  are   in   the  works  for  the 
University's  giving  levels. 
"We  appreciate  all  of  our  generous 
donors,  and  we've  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram that  will  better  demonstrate  our 
appreciation    and  will 
provide     donors  with 
more  input  into  the  life 
of  the  University,"  said 
Stovall  Witte,  vice  presi- 
dent   for  advancement 
and  marketing. 

All  donors  and  levels  are 
recognized  each  year  in  the 
President's  Report  and  appropriate  Charleston 
Southern  publications. 

LIFETIME  GIVING  PROGRAM 

New  levels  of  lifetime  giving  are: 

•  President's  Club  Life  Members  - 
$25,000+ 

•  President's  Club  Life  Members, 
Bronze  level  -  $100,000+ 

•  President's  Club  Life  Members, 
Silver  level  -  $250,000+ 

•  President's  Club  Life  Members, 
Gold  level  -  $1,000,000+ 

The  University's  current  Board  of 
Visitors  program  is  being  expanded 
to  include  three  levels. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  contribute 
$1,000  each  year  for  four  years.  "Current 
members  will  be  grandfathered  in  at  the 
three-year  giving  level  but  will  be  asked  to 
renew  at  the  four-year  level,"  Witte  said. 
Benefits  to  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  are: 

•  Invitation  to  President's  Club  Dinner 

•  Board  of  Visitors  meetings  twice  a  year 

•  Meet  the  student  who  benefits  from 
your  scholarship  funds 

•  Spouse  trips  in  conjunction  with  BOV 
meetings. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
Executive  Council  contribute  $5,000  each 
year  for  three  years.  Members  will  serve  on 
one  of  the  councils  established  to  advise 
and  support  a  specific  college  or  school: 

•  Executive  Council  to  the  College  of 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

•  Executive  Council  to  the  College  of 
Science  and  Mathematics 

•  Executive  Council  to  the  School  of 
Business 

•  Executive  Council  to  the  School  of 
Education 

•  Executive  Council  to  the  School  of 
Nursing 

The  dean  of  each  individual  college  or 
school  will  host  a  dinner  and  at  least  two 
meetings  a  year  with  their  Executive 
Council  members.  Members  of  the 
Executive  Council  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  interact  with  faculty  in  their  areas 
of  interest.  They  may  also  be  asked  to 
speak  to  students  or  serve  on  discussion 
panels.  The  CSU  Magazine  will  publish 
pictures  and  bios  of  Executive  Council 
members. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
Presidential  Council  contribute  $10,000 
each  year  for  two  years.  Presidential 
Council  members  will  serve  as  advisors  to 
the  University  president  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  issues 
with  key  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Executive  Council 
members,  Presidential  Council  members 
will  have  dinner  with  the  president  and 
will  be  featured  in  the  CSU  Magazine.  • 


Corrections  to  the  donor  list  that 
ran  in  the  2003  President's  Report 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SARA  LEE  BAKER 

Duane  Gemar 

James  C.  Weaver 

Allied  Auto  Electric,  Inc. 

Tuesday  Morning  Prayer  Group 

Lillian  Thompson 

Robert  Clair 

Robert  Clark 

Earl  Holtzscheiter 

Harvey  Cross 

Lois  Skelton 

Robert  Leet 

James  McCord 

Windsor  Hill  Elementary  School 

Donald  Whiteley 

Michele  Whiteley 

Fort  Dorchester  High  School 

Henry  Ham 

Joseph  Hutto 

Mary  Ego 

Randy  Erbe 

Carolyn  Heath 

Richard  Lewis 

Larry  Cope 

Bonnelle  Cromer 

Meredith  Ham 

Friends  at  Cigna  Healthcare 

Angel  Taylor 

Richard  Hawpe 

David  Dinkins 

Geneva  Walters 

J.  Henry  Simpson 

Robert  Baker 

Gregory  Smith 

Garden  City  Baptist  Church 

Lucille  Day 

Esther  Touchberry 

Joseph  Hanley 

Dollie  Vines 

May  &  Fay  Parkman 

Rae  Weeks 

Teresa  Kendle 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

DORIS  TOUCHBERRY  HOLLADAY 

David  Dinkins 
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1969 


Jed  H.  Klein  lives  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  He 
says,  "I  have  been  an  educator  these  many 
years."  He  graduated  horn  The  Citadel 
with  a  master  of  arts  in  teaching  in  1973. 


1976 


Dr.  Sam  Gandy  was  recently  featured  in 
the  "Philadelphia  Business  Journal."  The 
article  highlighted  the  newly  dedicated 
Farber  Institute  for  Neurosciences,  based 
in  the  new  Jefferson  Hospital  for 
Neuroscience  in  Philadelphia.  Gandy 
director,  designed  the  research  facility  and 
recruited  scientists  and  physicians.  Before 
moving  to  Thomas  Jefferson  University, 
Gandy  was  affiliated  with  the  Nathan  S. 
Kline  Institute  for  Psychiatric  Research  at 
New  York  University.  He  has  dedicated 
his  career  to  researching  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 


1979 


Alex  Saunders  is  an  environmental  engi- 
neering technology  instructor  at  Central 
Carolina  Technical  College  in  Sumter.  He 
and  his  wife,  Deborah,  have  two  children: 
Kellie  Sue,  17,  and  Scott,  12.  They  live  in 
Hampton. 


19S1 


Michael  Felder  is  editor-in-chief  of 
"Leading  Adults"  magazine,  a  LifeWay 
resource  for  churches  to  use  in  adult  min- 
istry. LifeWay  is  a  division  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


19S3 


Pamela  G.  Black  and  Mark  S.  Owens 
were  married  Sept.  13,  2003,  in  North 
Augusta.  Pamela  is  employed  by  Avondale 
Mills,  and  they  live  in  North  Augusta. 


1984 


Rev.  Paul  G.  Cowles  received  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  in  pastoral  ministry 
with  high  distinction  on  Sept.  9,  2003, 
from  Trinity  Theological  Seminary  in 
Newburgh,  Ind.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
Omicron-Psi  Honor  Society  for  his  aca- 
demic achievements  and  community 
involvement.  He  celebrated  his  11th 
anniversary  as  pastor  of  Gresston  Baptist 
Church  in  Eastman,  Ga.,  in  September. 
He  and  his  wife,  Ann,  have  two  children: 
Lauren  and  Hannah.  Paul  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Christian 
Counselors,  Dodge  County  Christian 
Ministerial  Alliance,  and  Eastman  Rotary 
Club,  is  a  chaplain  at  Dodge  County 
Hospital  and  is  on  the  Dodge  County 
Middle  School  Advisory  Council. 


1991 


Ronnie  Rogers  has  released  his  first 
album,  "The  Scarlet  Thread."  Ronnie 
says,  "It  features  a  mixture  of  familiar 
gospel  songs  with  some  original  material." 
Ronnie  serves  as  minister  of  music  at 
Marion  Baptist  Church  in  Marion.  His 
wife,  Denise,  is  a  three-year-old  kinder- 
garten teacher  at  the  church.  Contact 
Ronnie  at  mbcronnie@bellsouth.net  for 
ordering  information. 


SCHOOLTIES 

{CLASS  NOTESl 
Compiled  by  Jan  Joslin  '82 

1993 

Stacy  Wiggins  98,  opened  his  own 
accounting  firm,  Stacy  E.  Wiggins,  CPA, 
PC,  on  Dec.  1 .  Stacy  says,  "My  specialty 
is  tax  planning  and  preparation  and  small 
business  consulting."  He  has  more  than 
10  years  experience  in  public  accounting 
working  in  audits  of  various  small  busi- 
nesses, not-for-profit  organizations  and 
local  governmental  entities,  tax  prepara- 
tion and  planning  for  both  individuals 
and  small  businesses  and  consulting  with 
local  small  businesses.  The  firm  is  located 
at  1403  Ashley  River  Road  in  Charleston. 

1994 

Sheila  Kay  Flanders  and  Matthew 
Stephen  Fete  were  married  July  4  aboard 
the  Spirit  of  Harbour  Town,  anchored 
near  Daufuskie  Island.  Matthew  is  a  phar- 
maceutical representative  with  Abbot 
Laboratories.  They  live  in  Greenville. 

Jeff  Hickman  is  serving  as  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Lyman.  He  and  his 
wife,  Amy  Cashion  Hickman  '95,  have 
three  children:  McKenna  Reed,  Bailey 
Claire  and  Averv  Wynne. 


SAVE  THE  DATE!!! 


Oct.  22-24,  2004 

Homecoming  Weekend  and  the 
celebration  of  our  40th  Anniversary! 

CSU  vs.  North  Greenville,  1:30  p.m. 

The  Alumni  Office,  CSUAA,  the  40th  Anniversary  Committee,  and  the 
President's  office  are  working  hard  to  plan  a  fantastic  weekend  of 
special  events  for  all  of  our  alumni,  parents  and  friends.  Mark  your 
calendars  now  and  be  sure  to  join  us! 
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CO 


Michael  Todd  Loftis  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  of  Howser,  Newman  and 
Besley,  LLC,  in  Columbia.  He  is  a  litiga- 
tion associate,  primarily  concentrating  in 
the  areas  of  Civil  Defense  Litigation  and 
Insurance  Defense  Litigation.  He  is 
licensed  to  practice  in  South  Carolina 
state  courts,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  S.C.,  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

Karen  Reed-Perrineau  was  named  2003- 
04  Teacher  of  the  Year  at  Burke  High 
School  in  Charleston.  She  teaches  busi- 
ness computer  applications,  keyboarding, 
introduction  to  computers  and  desktop 
publishing. 


1995 


Dorothy  Mitchum  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  vice  president  of  Primerica 
Financial  Services  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Primerica  is  a  subsidiary  of  Citigroup. 
Dorothy  lives  in  Moncks  Corner. 


SSgt.  Kristen  Gonella  Banks  has  been 
deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  with  the  Air 
Reserve  stationed  at  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base.  She  says,  "My  husband  and  son  are 
living  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  my  return." 

Michael  David  Brown  recently  received 
a  master  of  divinity  degree  from 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  assistant  athletic  pastor  at 
Fellowship  Baptist  Church  in  Grapevine, 
Texas.  He  is  married  to  Vanessa  Pena 
Brown  '98,  '00. 

Chris  Martin  is  an  environmental  scien- 
tist with  TERRY  Environmental  Services 
in  Charleston.  He  is  responsible  for  reme- 
diation and  managing  the  underground 
storage  tank  assessment  projects. 


Sabrina  L.  Misuraca  is  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  dependent 
schools.  She  says,  "I  am  working  as  a  high 
school  nurse  in  Sicily  and  absolutely  love 
my  job!  Sicily  is  a  beautiful  place.  The  sun 
shines  300  days  a  year." 


1998 


1997 


Amy  Patricia  Austin  and  Joseph  William 
Stewart  II  were  married  Oct.  18,  2003,  in 
Pinopolis.  Amy  is  employed  by  the 
Berkeley  County  School  District  and  is 
pursuing  a  masters  degree  at  The  Citadel. 
They  live  in  Pinopolis. 


Brenda  Gay  Evitt  and  Joe  Dispenza  were 
married  July  24,  2003,  in  Maui,  Hawaii. 
Brenda  is  a  self-employed  sales  and  mar- 
keting consultant.  They  live  in  Mount 
Pleasant. 


Ashley  Moore  Padgette  and  David 
Ronald  Adams  were  married  Nov.  8, 
2003,  in  Charleston.  Ashley  is  employed 
by  CSU  in  the  university  relations  office. 
They  live  in  Hanahan.  Rev.  Kenneth 
Dubnick  '92,  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 

Mike  Anthony  Richardson  accepted  a 
position  with  the  George  Bush  Center  for 
Intelligence  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov. 
4,  2003.  The  center  houses  the  United 
States  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Mike 
passed  an  extensive  background  investiga- 
tion and  received  a  top-secret  clearance  in 
order  to  work  for  the  CIA. 

(continued  on  page  42) 


met 

the  challenge? 


CSU  students  started  calling  alumni  for  the  2004  Phone-A-Thon  on  Feb.  24,  and 
they're  off  to  a  tremendous  start!  In  recognition  of  our  40th  Anniversary  year,  we've 
raised  the  bar  and  challenged  all  alumni  to  help  their  class  group  raise  the  most 
money  in  donations!  The  winning  class  group  will  be  recognized  over  Homecoming 
weekend,  and  all  alumni  who  fulfilled  their  pledge  will  receive  a  special  prize!  Our 
last  night  of  calling  is  Thursday,  April  1st  so  if  you  want  to  participate  and  we  haven't 
called  you  yet,  please  go  to  the  alumni  Web  site  and  update  your  information.  Your 
class  group  can't  win  if  you  don't  donate.  Good  luck! 


GROUPS  BREAK  DOWI 


OWS: 


Beautiful  CSU  Throws  are  available  for 
purchase  by  calling  Elizabeth  Hanna  at 
843-863-7524  or  by  e-mail  at 
ehanna@csuniv.edu.  Throws  are  $60 
each.  The  throws  are  a  fundraising 
project  of  the  CSU  Women's  Auxiliary 
Advisory  Council.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  the  WAAC's  Mattie  Leigh 
Francese  Scholarship  fund. 


Group  1  -  Classes  of  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971 
Group  2  -  Classes  of  1972,  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
Group  3  -  Classes  of  1976,  1977,  1978,  and  1979 
Group  4  -  Classes  of  1980,  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
Group  5  -  Classes  of  1984,  1985,  1986,  and  1987 
Group  6  -  Classes  of  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991 
Group  7  -  Classes  of  1992,  1993,  1994,  and  1995 
Group  8  -  Classes  of  1996,  1997,  1998,  and  1999 
Group  9  -  Classes  of  2000,  2001,  2002,  and  2003 

( Got  a  good  suggestion  for  a  nickname  that  best  represents  your 
class  group?  E-mail  it  to  alumni@csuniv.edu,  and  we'll  use  it 
when  announcing  the  results!) 
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1  CSU  Infant/Toddler  T-shirt,  $12.98 

100%  cotton  t-shirt  with  gold  accents 
on  collar  and  sleeves 
Sizes:  3-6  months,  6-9  months, 
9-12  months,  2T,  41,  61 

2  CSU  California  Cuddle  Bear,  $8.98 

Soft  terry  cloth  bear  wearing  a  CSU  t-shirt. 
Bear  comes  in  blue,  brown,  dark  brown 


3  CSU  Alumni  T-shirt,  $14.98 

CSU  100%  cotton  t-shirt  available  in  navy 
Sizes:  S-XXL 


4  CSU  Long-sleeve  T-Shirt,  $21.98 

100%  cotton  long-sleeve  t-shirt  available  in  navy 
Sizes:  S-XXL 


5  CSU  Classic  Pique  Polo,  $34.98 

Cutlass  Logo  embroidered  pique, 
available  in  white  and  navy 
Sizes:  S-XXL 


B  i  .  ^j^fl 


6  CSU  Grey  Sweatpants,  $24.99       8  CSU  Navy  Jacket,  $54.98 

Grey  CSU  sweatpants  with  navy  lettering  Lined  navy  jacket  with  gold  accents  and 
Sizes:  S-XL  Cutlass  Logo 

...  Sizes:  S-L 

7  Buccaneers  Sweatshirt,  $24.99 

50/50  Cotton/Polyester  blend.  Available 
in  grey 
Sizes:  S-XXL 


11 


14 


15 


11  CSU  Cold  Hat,  $17.98 

Gold  hat  with  navy  and  white 
embroidery 

12  License  Plate,  $19.98 

CSU  blue  and  gold  license 
plate 

13  CSU  Desk  Clock,  $27.98 

CSU  blue  desk  clock  with 
Cutlass  Logo  face 

14  CSU  Coffee  Mug,  $6.98 

Navy  CSU  Coffee  Mug  with 
white  lettering  and  lining 

15  Alumni  decal,  $4.98 

CSU  Alumni  sticker  with  seal 


9  CSU  Navy/White  Hat,  $14.98 

Available  in  white  with  navy  lettering  and 
navy  with  white  lettering 

10  CSU  Etched  Glassware,  $10.98 

CSU  seal  etched  on  glass 
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16  CSU  Blanket,  $29.98 

CSU  grey  sweatshirt  blanket  with  navy 
lettering 

17  CSU  Chair,  $329.98 

CSU  Chair  with  navy  and  wood  finish. 
Silk-screened,  nonpersonalized.  Please 
call  if  interested  in  other  options. 


21  "The  Hand  of  God"  book,  $12.95 

"The  Hand  of  God  in  Building  a 
Christian  University," 
by  Dr.  John  Asa  Hamnck 


18  Classic  Diploma  Frame,  $130.00 

Available  in  burnished  cherry  finish 

19  Windsor  Diploma  Frame,  $140.00 

Available  in  high  gloss  cherry 

20  Prestige  Diploma  Frame,  $140.00 

Available  in  black  finish 


Mail  order  to  CSU  Bookstore,  RO.  Box  118087,  Charleston,  SC  29423-8087  •  Credit  card  orders  may  fax  (843)  863-8072 

Name   Address  

City  


State 


_Zip 


Daytime  phone  number  (_ 


.Check  enclosed  (make  payable  to  CSU  Bookstore) 

.Charge  my  order  to  Mastercard  VISA   American  Express   Discover 


Card  # 


Item  # 


Exp.  Date 


Description 


Color 


Size 


Qty 


Total  Price 


Merchandise  Total: 
Sales  Tax  (add  6%): 
Subtotal: 

Shipping  &  Handling*: 
Total  Amount  Enclosed: 


Shipping  and  Handling 

•  $6.95  for  the  first  item  and  $1.95  for  each  additional  item  for  UPS  3  Day  Select  shipments. 

1  If  you'd  like,  you  may  also  choose  to  have  your  order  shipped  2nd  day  air  for  an  additional  $5.00  or  next  day  air  for  an  additional  $10.00. 

To  place  an  order  online,  go  to  http://csuniv.bkstore.com 


CSU  BOOKSTORE 

9200  University  Blvd.,  Charleston,  SC  29406  •  Phone:  (843)  863-8017  •  Fax:  (843)  863-8072  •  http://csuniv.bkstore.com 
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On  Patrol  with 

Officer  Lane 


I sat  in  the  car  and  waited  as  Jonathan 
Lane,  Charleston  City  police  officer  and 
2003  graduate,  responded  to  a  suicide  call. 

During  the  moments  Lane  and  his  fel- 
low officers  consoled  a  woman  who  felt 
she  had  no  purpose  or  reason  for  exis- 
tence, Lane  was  fulfilling  his  own  purpose 
after  answering  a  call  to  serve. 

Lane  attributes  his  desire  to  become  a 
policeman  to  a  summer  job  as  a  repair- 
man. They  don't  seem  to  have  much  in 
common,  but  as  a  repairman,  Lane  went 
from  house  to  house  taking  care  of  peo- 
ple's needs.  Whether  it  was  fixing  a  door 
or  patching  a  roof  he  round  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction in  helping  people,  even  in  the 
little  things. 

He  took  this  passion  a  step  further 
when  he  pursued  law  enforcement  as  a 
career.  After  completing  extensive  physi- 
cal and  mental  training  at  the  S.C.  Police 
Corps  at  The  Citadel,  Lane  began  his 
career  at  Charleston  City  Police 
Department.  His  desire  to  help  people  is, 
most  certainly,  reflected  in  his  work. 

One  Wednesday  afternoon,  Lane 
picked  me  up  at  the  station  for  the  last 
half  of  his  day  shift.  Although  a  large  per- 


centage or  his  work  is  simply  riding 
around  making  his  presence  known  in  the 
community,  Officer  Lane,  better  known 
as  213  on  the  radio,  responded  to  at  least 
lour  calls  in  the  first  hour.  To  my  surprise, 
the  day  was  not  composed  of  tickets  and 
terrifying  experiences  but  was  more  about 
taking  care  ol  Charleston. 

Lane  does  encounter  dangerous  situa- 
tions, especially  when  he  serves  arrest 
warrants.  "Although  an  officer  should 
remain  on  guard  at  all  times,  it  is  during 
these  circumstances  that  he  must  remain 
especially  cautious,"  said  Lane. 

He  realized  the  difference  he  could 
make  when  he  changed  a  flat  tire  for  a 
woman  on  the  side  of  the  road.  When  he 
stopped,  she  said  she  would  call  for  a  tow 
truck  since  it  was  raining.  Instead,  he 
offered  to  change  the  tire  for  her.  "Things 
that  may  seem  insignificant  to  one  person 
are  heroic  to  another,"  said  Lane. 

It  may  not  be  all  excitement  and  thrill 
rides,  but  if  in  a  day,  one  accident  can  be 
prevented,  one  victim  can  be  rescued,  one 
criminal  can  be  taken  off  the  streets  —  it 
was  worth  the  ride.  • 


1999 

Timothy  Daniel  Blalock  received  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida  in  summer  2003. 
CD  His  major  was  medical  sciences-biochem- 
istry  and  molecular  biology.  The  title  of 
his  dissertation  was:  "Biochemical 
Characterization  of  Connective  Tissue 
•  Growth  Factor  and  Its  Receptor  in 
Corneal  Scarring."  His  wife,  Lee  Ann 
Talarico  Blalock,  also  a  '99  grad,  received 
her  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Florida  on  Dec.  20.  She 
majored  in  microbiology  and  cell  sci- 
ence, and  her  dissertation  was  titled: 
"Developing  Second-Generation  Hosts  for 
Improved  Ethanol  Production:  Pyruvate 
Decarboxylase  from  Sarcina  ventriculi." 


2001 

Jena  Louise  Mclntyre  and  Isaac 
Benjamin  Schrader  were  married  Sept. 
13,  2003,  in  Taylors.  They  live  in 
Welcome,  Md. 

Heather  Lynne  Orton  and  Jason  Allen 
Sweatman  were  married  Oct.  1 1,  2003,  in 
North  Charleston.  Heather  is  an  insurance 
agent  for  Charleston  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  Jason  is  a  manager  for  Play-It-Again 
Sports.  They  live  in  North  Charleston. 


Samuel  Joseph  Cosimano  Jr.  is  working 
on  a  master  of  criminal  justice  degree  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University  and  plans 
to  graduate  in  May.  He  will  receive  his 
commission  as  a  2nd  lieutenant  with  the 


2003 

MeLinda  Lee  Campbell  and  Gregory 
Thomas  Welch  were  married  Aug.  23, 
2003,  in  Charleston.  He  is  an  assistant 
golf  professional  at  Legend  Oaks  Golf 
Club,  and  she  is  a  senior  at  CSU.  They 
live  in  Charleston.  • 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH! 

We  would  love  to  hear  about  your  career 
and  family.  In  order  for  your  news  to  be 
printed  in  the  July  issue  of  the  magazine, 
please  have  your  news  to  us  by  May  1. 
Send  your  news  to: 

E-mail:  jjoslin@csuniv.edu 
Mail: 

Class  Notes,  University  Relations, 
Charleston  Southern  University,  P.O.  Box 
118087,  Charleston,  SC  29423-8087 

Online: 

www.charlestonsouthern.edu/Alumni/ 
alumni_form.htm 


Brenda  Marie  Fairley  and  Maxie  Charles 
Chaplin  were  married  June  28,  2003,  in 
Hanahan.  She  is  an  accountant  with 
Santee  Cooper.  They  live  in  Cross. 


Marie  Eileen  Clyde  and  James  Christian 
Phillips  Jr.  were  married  Nov.  22,  2003, 
in  Summerville.  Marie  is  employed  by 
Destination  Wild  Dunes  Resort  on  the 
Isle  of  Palms.  They  live  in  Goose  Creek. 


U.S.  Army  in  May  as  well. 

Crissy  Dillahey  is  a  dispatcher  with  the 
Charleston  Police  Department.  She  and 
her  husband,  James,  live  in  Charleston. 

Kathryn  Beth  Mitchell  and  Guy  Lewis 
LaCoss  were  married  Oct.  22,  2003,  in 
Summerville.  Guy  and  Kathryn  are 
employed  in  the  enrollment  office  at 
CSU.  They  live  in  Hanahan. 


MEMORIALS 


Dr.  Douglas  Neil  Baker.  76,  died 

Sept.  4,  2003,  in  Greenville.  He  was  a 
retired  pastor.  He  was  a  former  member  of 
the  CSU  Board  of  Trustees  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  for  five  years. 
Memorials  may  be  made  to  Berea  First 
Baptist  Church,  529  Farrs  Bridge  Road, 
Greenville,  SC  29611. 

Dr.  Cecil  Hartzog  Beard,  84,  died 

Nov.  18,  2003,  in  Myrtle  Beach.  He  was  a 
retired  pastor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
founding  Board  of  Trustees  of  CSU.  He 
received  the  school's  first  honorary  doctor- 
ate in  1970.  Memorials  may  be  made  to 
Timberlake  Baptist  Church,  9850  Highway 
707,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29588  or  to  Connie 
Maxwell  Children's  Home,  P.O.  Box  1178, 
Greenwood,  SC  29648. 

James  "Jimmy"  Cash  '97,  age  51, 

died  Dec.  23,  2003,  in  Charleston.  He  was 
a  machine  operator  with  Cummins  Diesel. 


Frank  Demarco  III,  57,  died  Jan.  14 

He  was  a  retired  healthcare  executive  and 
was  a  member  of  the  CSU  Board  of 
Visitors.  Memorials  may  be  made  to  The 
Citadel  Alumni  Association,  171  Moultrie 
St.,  Charleston,  SC  29409. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Hellams  Sr.,  82,  died  Sept. 

13,  2003,  in  Columbia.  He  was  a  retired 
pastor  and  served  on  the  CSU  Board  of 
Trustees.  Memorials  may  be  made  to 
Southside  Baptist  Church  or  to  Eau  Claire 
Baptist  Church  in  Columbia. 

Joyce  Lorraine  Gerlach  Hill  '97, 

age  56,  died  Oct.  1,  2003,  in  Charleston. 
She  was  an  accounting  manager  at  Inter- 
Modal  Bridge  Transport.  Memorials  may  be 
made  to  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  650309,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Nora  Johnson  '73,  age  77,  died 

Sept.  21,  2003,  in  Vance.  She  was  a 
retired  registered  nurse.  Memorials  may  be 
made  to  American  Lung  Association  of 
South  Carolina,  1817  Gadsden  Street, 
Columbia,  SC  29201. 

James  F.  "Chigger"  Phillips  '75, 

age  52,  died  Jan.  4  in  Union.  He  was  a 
retired  counselor  with  the  Union  County 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Commission  and  was  for- 
merly employed  with  the  Marshall  Pickens 
Hospital  in  Greenville. 

M.  David  Shuler  III  '69,  age  56,  died 

Nov.  16,  2003,  in  Columbia.  He  was  director 
of  claims  administration  of  Springs 
Industries,  Inc.  Memorials  may  be  made  to 
Saint  Paul  United  Methodist  Church  in  St. 
Matthews  or  to  any  cancer  research  institute. 
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Alumni  Award  winners  announced  at  CSUAA  annual  meeting 


CO 
C-5 


Five  alumni  were  recognized  ar  the 
annual  alumni  meeting  during 
Homecoming  weekend.  The  CSUAA  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  alumni  and  their 
achievements  during  the  awards  ceremony. 

John  Ramsey  '73  received  the 
Distinguished  Alumnus  of  the  Year 
award.  Ramsey  is  CEO  of  Diamond  Hill 
Plywood  Company  in  Darlington.  He 
was  honored  for  his  service  to  the 
University,  his  community  and  his 
achievements  in  the  world  of  business.  He 
is  active  in  many  organizations  in  the  Pee 
Dee  region  and  has  served  CSU  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Greg  Hizer  '00  received  the 
Outstanding  Young  Alumnus  of  the  Year 
award,  which  is  given  to  a  successful 
alumnus  under  the  age  of  30.  Hizer  is  a 
third-year  student  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  plans  to 
be  a  surgeon.  Hizer  was  recognized 
because  he  shows  exceptional  promise  in 
future  achievements. 


Austin  Beard  '72  was  awarded  the 
Alumnus  Community  Service  award.  Beard 
is  branch  manager  of  First  Federal  Bank  in 
Litchfield.  He  received  the  award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  with  the  Georgetown 
County  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Commission  and  his  commitment  to  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Andrews. 

Clarence  and  Ruth  Griffin  accepted  the 
University  Mission  award  on  behalf  of 
their  son,  Phil  Griffin  '82  who  is  current- 
ly serving  as  a  missionary  in  Indonesia. 
Griffin  has  been  in  Indonesia  for  10  years. 
Prior  to  attending  seminary,  he  spent  two 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Thailand. 

Teresa  Kendle  '74  received  the 
Outstanding  Alumnus  of  the  Year  award 
for  exceptional  achievement  in  her  field. 
After  graduation,  Kendle  coached  at  CSU 
for  one  year  before  beginning  a  long 
career  at  Summerville  High  School  as 
women's  basketball  and  volleyball  coach. 
Kendle  has  achieved  an  amazing  record 
with  more  than  500  wins  in  both  basket- 
ball and  volleyball.  • 


Aaron  Dunn  '82,  a  member  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation board,  greets  Clarence  and  Ruth  Griffin, 
parents  of  Phil  Griffin  '82,  at  the  alumni  annual 
meeting.  The  Griffins  accepted  an  award  on 
Phil's  behalf. 


Greg  Hizer  '00  and  John  Ramsey  '73  accept 
awards  at  halftime  of  the  Homecoming  game. 
Pictured  are:  Hizer.  Ramsey,  Dr.  Ron  Jordan, 
president  of  the  CSUAA,  and  Dr.  Jairy  Hunter, 
University  president. 


Alumni  Endowed  Scholarship  Fund 


mm 


Seven  students  are  benefiting  during 
the  2003-04  academic  year  from  the 
Alumni  Endowed  Scholarship.  Average 
awards  were  for  $1,000.  Receiving  schol- 
arships in  fall  semester  were  Chris 
Angura,  Joy  OBidike,  Anna  Varakin,  Kim 
Kennedy  and  Jocelyn  Miller.  Spring 
scholarship  recipients  are  Josh  Williams 
and  Hanna  Singleton.  • 


Pictured  meeting  with  Dr.  Ron  Jordan,  president 
of  the  CSUAA  (far  right),  and  President  Jairy  C. 
Hunter  (center),  are  Chris  Angura,  Josh  Williams. 
Anna  Varakin,  Jocelyn  Miller  and  Joy  OBidike. 
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Results  of  Alumni  Retreat 


C-3 
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Over  the  weekend  of  January  9,  the 
Alumni  Association  Board  met  at 
Charleston  Place  Hotel  in  downtown 
Charleston  for  an  intensive  weekend  of 
brainstorming,  planning  sessions,  and 
restructuring  discussions. 

The  number  one  goal  of  the  retreat  was 
to  come  up  with  several  ways  to  increase 
participation  by  alumni  through  quality 
events,  volunteer  opportunities,  dona- 
tions, or  communications.  By  using  a 
small  survey  group  of  alumni  (less  than  50 
participants),  the  Board  learned  that  the 
group  didn't  "feel  connected"  with  the 
University.  This  survey  also  illustrated  that 
while  the  Association  as  a  whole  didn't 
have  a  negative  reputation  among  alumni, 
it  didn't  have  a  positive  one,  either. 

In  order,  the  survey  participants  ranked 
"social  reunions  by  graduating  class"  as  the 
number  one  type  of  event  they  would  like 
to  attend.  "Alumni  business  networking 
nights,"  "interesting  faculty  discussions  on 
current  topics  in  an  academic  or  industry 
area,"  "career  development/planning  dis- 
cussions," "lifestyle  issue  presentations 
(such  as  health  topics,  fitness  programs, 
financial  planning,  etc.),"  and  "student 
clubs,  fraternity  or  sorority  social 
reunions"  rounded  out  the  list  as  numbers 
two  through  six,  respectively.  This  infor- 


mation was  vital  in  assisting  the  Board 
when  brainstorming  creative  ideas  for 
future  events. 

The  need  for  better  communications 
between  the  University  and  its  alumni  was 
mentioned  in  response  to  various  ques- 
tions. For  some  alumni,  their  only 
interaction  with  their  alma  mater  is 
through  the  Web  site,  e-newsletters,  or 
CSU  Magazine.  There  were  several  partic- 
ipants who  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
events  in  their  towns,  or  regionally  in  big- 
ger cities  near  where  they  lived,  instead  of 
always  having  to  come  back  to  Charleston 
in  order  to  see  what's  going  on.  They  even 
mentioned  the  need  for  alumni  clubs  or 
chapters  outside  of  Charleston  that  would 
get  them  reconnected  with  the  University. 

Among  the  topics  of  discussion  during 
the  retreat  was  the  Board  itself,  and  how 
the  structure  of  executive  officers,  general 
members,  and  annual  meetings  might 
change  to  better  reflect  the  growth  within 
the  CSUAA.  Some  of  the  suggestions  that 
came  from  that  discussion  were: 

•  Work  toward  a  separate,  stand-alone 
alumni  weekend  in  spring  of  2005 

•  Change  the  CSUAA  by-laws  so  the 
annual  alumni  meeting  can  be  moved 
away  from  Homecoming  to  the  alumni 
weekend 


•  Move  the  recognition  ceremony  for 
alumni  awards  to  the  spring  alumni 
weekend,  too 

•  Require  Board  members  and  committee 
volunteers  to  personally  call  alumni  to 
encourage  them  to  participate  in  events 
in  their  area 

•  Target  specific  alumni  groups  for 
reunion  events  -  by  class  year,  athletic 
alumni,  career  or  profession,  young 
alumni,  MBA  alumni  or  other  specialty 
groups,  such  as  music  students,  teachers, 
Evening  College,  etc. 

•  Create  a  seat  on  the  Board  specifically 
for  an  Evening  College  alumnus  so 
their  viewpoints  and  interests  can  be 
represented 

•  Have  a  CSUAA  calendar  present  on 
the  website  so  alumni  know  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  the  events  and 
other  things  that  are  coming  up 

The  CSUAA  is  considering  a  future 
survey  that  all  alumni  could  participate 
in,  but  until  then,  feel  free  to  e-mail  your 
thoughts  to  alumni@csuniv.edu.  We 
always  welcome  your  feedback! 


New  directory  offers  special  features 


The  new  CSU  Alumni  Association  2004 
Directory  is  finished  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
alumni  who  ordered  a  copy  on  March  31st. 
This  research  project  was  a  huge  undertaking 
for  the  alumni  office  and  its  publishing  part- 
ner, Alumni  Research  Inc.,  but  the  results  are 
well  worth  it. 

In  honor  of  our  40th  anniversary,  we  went 
all  out!  The  book  has  a  beautiful  CSU  blue 
cover  with  the  title  embossed  across  the  cover 
and  spine  in  gold  foil.  Inside,  there  are  more 
than  20  pages  of  information  on  your  alma 
mater,  including  University  history,  explana- 
tions of  CSU's  official  seal,  founding  principle 
and  mission,  our  core  values  and  five  life 
preparation  concepts,  and  the  University's 
goals  through  2007.  We've  also  included  a  list- 
ing of  honorary  degree  recipients  and  Most 
Distinguished  Alumni  award  winners. 


The  publishing  company  was  impressed 
with  our  alumni's  willingness  to  participate. 
Most  alumni  were  helpful  and  provided 
updated  addresses,  work  information,  and 
details  about  family  and  children.  We  had  a 
response  rate  of  almost  30  percent  among 
our  alumni  base  of  close  to  10,000. 

In  addition  to  the  hardback  edition  of  the 
directory,  a  new  online  community  has  been 
developed  as  well!  In  April  2004,  our  new 
"CSU  Alumni  Online"  link  will  go  live  from 
the  alumni  Web  site,  www.csuniv.edu/alum- 
ni.  All  alumni  will  have  access  to  the  database, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  you  purchased  a 
hardback  directory.  Basic  online  functions 
will  include  the  ability  to  update  your  per- 
sonal information,  access  to  the  monthly 
alumni  newsletter,  access  to  the  All  Alumni 
Bulletin    Board   where   you   can  post 


announcements,  share  pictures,  and  chat 
with  classmates,  and  access  to  the  intra-alum- 
ni  yellow  pages,  where  you  can  advertise  your 
business  to  other  CSU  alumni  across  the 
Web.  There  is  also  a  premium  subscription 
available  that  offers  all  the  basic  functionality 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  search  the  database, 
look  up  addresses  of  old  classmates,  and  view 
other  biographical  information. 

The  cost  for  a  hardback  book  is  $59.95 
and  includes  a  one-year  premium  subscrip- 
tion to  the  online  community.  After  the  first 
year,  premium  subscriptions  can  be  renewed 
for  only  $9.95  per  year.  All  books  and  online 
subscriptions  are  sold  through  Alumni 
Research  Inc.,  our  publishing  company.  You 
can  contact  them  by  phone  at  800-925- 
8664,  or  through  their  Web  site  at 
www.alumniresearch.com.  • 
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Howard  K.  Hodges  '74  lives  in  Greenbelt,  Md.,  near  Washington,  D.C.  While  at  CSU,  he  majored 
in  psychology  and  minored  in  English.  In  addition  to  community  youth  work,  he  participated  in  intra- 
mural track  and  cross  country  and  was  co-editor  of  the  campus  literary  magazine  his  last  year. 

He's  still  in  the  Army  National  Guard  as  one  of  four  Attrition  Management  &  Retention  specialists 
for  his  state.  In  this  position,  he  works  to  retain  soldiers  for  an  Infantry  Brigade.  Hodges  recently  par- 
ticipated in  three  weeks  of  winter  warfare  training  in  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

After  a  13  1/2  year  civilian  career  in  hi-tech  sales  with  Fortune  500  corporations,  Howard  went  into 
the  restaurant/bar  business  for  eight  years.  However,  he's  currently  looking  for  another  line  of  work, 
preferably  overseas.  He  writes  in  his  free  time  and  can  be  reached  at  hkhodgesl3@aol.com. 


YOU'RE  THE  NARRATOR,  SERGEANT! 


TURNING  A  NEGATIVE  INTO  AN  OVERWHELMING  POSITIVE 

By  Howard  K.  Hodges  '74 


^        ood  morning,  Major  Plummer. 

vJl'm  the  new  public  relations 
writer  and  photographer,"  I  confidently 
addressed  the  commander  of  my  new  mil- 
itary unit,  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute 
Team,  the  "Golden  Knights." 

The  Knights  are  an  aerial  demonstration 
team,  "the  Army's  Roving 
Ambassadors,"  that  performs 
the  world  over,  just  like  the 
Air  Force  Thunderbirds  and 
the  Navy  Blue  Angels,  except 
their  area  of  expertise  is  free- 
fall  parachuting  (skydiving). 

"No,"  he  calmly  replied  as 
he  stared  back.  "You're  the  nar- 
rator, Sergeant.  I  already  have 
an  experienced  photographer 
who  even  films  in  free-fall  and 
runs  our  photo  lab." 

As  I  quietly  stood  outside  our  head- 
quarters, I  was  already  beginning  to 
experience  stage  fright. 

"I  don't  think  you  understand,  sir,"  I  tried 
to  explain,  "but  I  have  a  speech  problem." 

"Sergeant,  I  don't  think  you  under- 
stand. I'm  the  team  commander;  you're 
the  narrator.  Here's  the  script.  I  expect 
you  to  learn  it  and  report  tomorrow  to 
our  drop  zone  at  the  back  of  the  team 
complex.  When  they  jump  in  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  you  can  do  a  practice  narra- 
tion." 


I  swallowed  -  then  silently  let  out  a 
breath  of  air.  So  began  an  odyssey  that 
had  started  in  Germany. 

GERMANY 

The  Army  stationed  my  parents  in 
Germany  right  after  WWII,  where  my 
father  earned  his  doctorate 
in  industrial  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Munich. 
At  the  same  time  my  moth- 
er became  renowned  as 
"The  Angel  in  a  Jeep"  for 
her  work  helping  destitute 
Germans  as  she  traveled 
that  country.  Both  of  them 
M  learned  to  speak  German 
'  well.  Additionally,  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  a 
German-speaking  house- 
hold staff  of  three  (postwar  Germany 
made  hiring  help  inexpensive  for  every- 
one), so  it  was  no  accident 
that  my  native  language  at 
birth  was  German.  My  par- 
ents hoped  that  I'd  be 
bilingual;  I  certainly  wish 
that  I'd  been.  It  didn't  work 
out  that  way,  even  though 
we  had  four  German  speak- 
ers in  my  home  when  my 
family  returned  to  America: 
my  parents  and  a  German 


"...public  speaking 
wasn't  something 


that  I  looked 


forward  to  doing 


woman  and  her  daughter  who  had  come 
with  us.  I  was  not  quite  4  years  old. 

Although  I  spoke  only  German  at  that 
time,  I  was  making  attempts  to  learn 
English.  That's  about  the  time  my  speech 
difficulties  began.  Kids  would  call  me 
names  and  get  frustrated  since  I  spoke  pri- 
marily German.  Like  most  schoolchildren, 
they  were  probably  not  comfortable  with 
this  kid  in  their  midst  who  didn't  speak 
their  language,  and  I  was  equally  frustrat- 
ed by  my  inability  to  understand  them. 
Today  I  speak  just  a  few  words  of  German; 
I  barely  passed  a  semester  of  it  at  CSU. 

I  don't  recall  when  I  began  stuttering, 
just  childhood  memories  of  trying  to  say 
"h-h-h-hello"  on  the  phone  -  only  to 
have  the  caller  hang  up  before  I  could 
finish.  At  a  store  counter  once,  I  tried  to 
order  Crest  toothpaste;  instead  I  settled 
for  "Cr-cr-cr-Gleem."  That  brand  was 
easier  to  say.  I  did  receive  some  speech 
therapy  in  grade  school 
and  also  attended  a  sum- 
mer at  Shady  Trails  Speech 
Camp,  located  on  Grand 
Travers  Bay,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In 
their  cabin  for  the 
youngest  boys,  I  was  an  8- 
year-old  "marine"  (a  bed 
wetter:  "on  land  and  sea"). 
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I  was  to  return  for  a  second  summer 
when  I  turned  15.  There  I  gained  as 
much  help  with  my  insecurities,  perhaps, 
as  I  did  with  my  stutter.  We  had  daily 
speech  therapy  classes  in  the  mornings, 
an  hour  of  specialized  classes  in  the  after- 
noon, then  the  usual  summer  camp 
activities  after  that. 

Often  wed  go  to  nearby  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  we  would  practice 
conversational  speech,  hopefully  using  the 
techniques  we  learned.  Those  kind  people 

-  they  must  have  had  thousands  of 
campers  over  the  years  practicing  on 
them,  but  I  always  remembered  them  as 
patient.  Years  later  I  imagined  those 
townsfolk,  upon  seeing  our  camp  t-shirts 
as  we  got  off  the  buses,  saying  to  each 
other,  "Gladys,  it's  those  stutterers  again. 
Be  sure  and  be  nice  to  them." 

CSU  AND  THE  DRAFT 

After  returning  from  three  years  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  where  my  father  had  been 
stationed,  I  attended  Fork  Union  Military 
Academy  in  Virginia  from  8th  through 

I I  th  grades,  where  I  set  an  East  Coast 
Prep  School  two-mile  cross  country 
record  of  9  min.,  53.2  sees.  Despite  that 
personal  success,  for  my  senior  year  -  not 
wanting  to  miss  a  chance  to  live  overseas 

-  I  gladly  left  with  my  family  for  South 


Korea,  where  I  graduated  from  Seoul 
American  High  School  in  1965. 

Following  high  school  I  worked  a  sum- 
mer at  the  Ridgecrest  Baptist  Assembly 
dining  hall,  as  my  father  had  done  before 
me,  and  then  entered  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University  on  an  academic  scholarship 
(where  I  was  a  ministerial  student  my  first 
couple  years).  As  a  collegian,  my  speech 
pattern  had  evolved  into  a  rapid  speaking 
style  with  an  occasional  stutter.  I  didn't 
really  consider  myself  a  regular  stutterer 
by  then,  except  when  it  occasionally  hap- 
pened at  random  -  almost  as  if  to  remind 
me  that  it  was  still  lurking  beneath.  But  I 
was  always  afraid  that  it  would  pop  up  at 
the  most  unexpected  times,  so  public 
speaking  wasn't  something  that  I  looked 
forward  to  doing. 

After  a  couple  of  years  at  OBU,  I  trans- 
ferred to  what  was  then  called,  "The 
Baptist  College  at  Charleston"  (BCC).  I 
had  seen  a  photo  (actually,  a  drawing,  I 
later  realized)  of  what  the  college  would 
eventually  look  like.  So  I  was  shocked 
when  I  arrived  to  see  a  campus  with  hard- 
ly any  trees  -  except  the  ones  in  a  swamp 
behind  campus  -  and  trailers  for  some  of 
the  dorm  students  near  that  tree  line. 
Thankfully,  things  were  better  than  they 
first  appeared,  and  the  track  team  was  our 
top  sport  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation 
among  small  colleges  (even  defeating  Yale, 


Princeton,  and  Harvard).  I  was  glad, 
though,  when  the  college's  name  was  even- 
tually changed.  As  I  traveled  around  the 
country,  folks  had  kept  asking,  "Yes,  but 
which  Baptist  College?  In  Charleston,  W. 
Va.?"  Or  worse,  "Is  it  a  Bible  school?"  I  had 
a  memorized  response:  "No,  it's  an  accred- 
ited four-year  liberal  arts  college  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  That's  just  its 
name!" 

But  a  runner  with  the  visiting  Harvard 
track  team  taught  me  an  important  lesson 
about  BCC.  After  visiting  several  of  my 
classes,  I  was  waiting  for  this  Ivy  Leaguer 
to  possibly  demean  my  alma  mater.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  he  was  taken  aback:  "I'm 
amazed  you  take  World  Civ  with  a  pro- 
fessor who  has  three  Ph.D.s!"  At  Harvard 
he'd  only  been  taught  by  teaching  assis- 
tants working  on  their  graduate  degrees 
until  he  took  a  Spanish  history  class  his 
senior  year.  He  said  that  the  full  professors 
were  either  teaching  graduate  courses  or 
caught  in  the  "publish  or  perish"  syn- 
drome, with  research  occupying  a  lot  of 
their  time. 

Afraid  he  was  patronizing  me,  I  cross- 
examined  him.  "No,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"you  just  don't  understand.  I  can't  believe 
that  you  actually  sat  down  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  your  professors  in 
the  Student  Center!  And  you  told  me  that 
you  actually  ate  lunch  with  one  of  your 
profs?"  According  to  him,  a  Harvard 
underclassman  socializing  with  his  profes- 
sors was  a  rare  event.  I  know  that  I  walked 
away  with  a  different  opinion  of  my  CSU 
education,  especially  after  he  went  on  to 
compliment  the  high  quality  of  instruction 
that  he  had  observed  in  our  classrooms. 

One  day,  while  walking  back  to  the 
dorm,  a  fellow  student  knowledgeable 
about  my  interest  in  martial  arts  (as  a 
Black  Belt,  I  later  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  '69  karate  club)  pointed  out  a 
poster  advertising  what  he  thought  was  a 
real  challenge.  "Hey,  check  it  out. 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  cool  thing  to  do?"  No, 
I  thought  to  myself,  I'm  not  so  sure  it 
would  be.  That  new  activity  on  campus 
was  skydiving  -  and  I  had  a  well-devel- 
oped fear  of  heights.  Even  looking  over 
the  balcony  of  a  tall  building,  much  less 
an  airplane  thousands  of  feet  above 
ground,  made  me  back  away  or  hang  on 
to  the  railing  with  a  death  grip!  I  later 
learned  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perspective: 
when  you're  up  so  high  that  you  can't  eas- 
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ily  see  details  on  the  ground,  you  don't 
quite  sense  the  same  height-to-ground 
fear  factor.  However,  other  than  wonder- 
ing what  it  would  be  like  to  leap  off  a  tall 
building  with  a  parachute,  jumping  never 
completely  cured  my  fear  of  heights. 
Nevertheless,  always  one  to  confront  my 
weaknesses,  I  joined  with  my  former- 
Marine  roommate,  and  a  few  other  brave 
souls,  to  take  the  plunge. 

I  was  drafted  into  the  Army  in  fall  f  970 
—  but  quickly  enlisted  for  an  extra  year  the 
very  next  day.  That  way  I  could  choose  my 
own  military  career  instead  of  having  it 
chosen  for  me.  I  remember  thinking  at  the 
time  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  cook  or  a 
rifleman,  and  becoming  a  military  jour- 
nalist seemed  closer  to  my  aptitude. 
Although  I  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  Information 
School,  a  multiservice  institute  that  teach- 
es military  public  affairs,  journalism  and 
photography,  my  speaking  audition  didn't 
get  me  accepted  into  their  broadcast 
(radio/TV)  section.  For  me  it  was 
Advanced  Journalism  instead;  so  much  the 
better,  perhaps,  since  I  loved  photography. 
Later  I  interviewed  with  the 
Parachute  Team  and  also  met 
with  representatives  from  the 
Army's  "Old  Guard"  ceremo- 
nial unit  near  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  performs  in  mili- 
tary funerals,  parades,  and 
guards  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns.  After  four  years  at 
a  military  academy,  I  didn't 
really  want  any  more  drill  and 
ceremonies,  so  I  was  hoping 
I'd  make  the  jump  team.  The 
experience  with  the  skydiving 
club  helped  when  I  interviewed  with  the 
Golden  Knights.  Later  when  I  was  selected 
to  become  their  Public  Relations  NCO 
(Sergeant),  I  expected  to  be  just  writing 
stories  and  taking  pictures  -  until  the  day  I 
met  the  Major  who  had  different  ideas. 
And  that  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

"La-dies  and  Gentlemen,  what  you  are 
about  to  see..." 

For  three  years,  I  used  those  opening 
words  as  I  traveled  to  110  cities  in  42 
states  narrating  half-hour  air  shows  at  mil- 
itary bases  and  public  arenas,  ranging  from 
stadiums  and  airports  to  open  fields,  fair 
grounds,  shopping  center  parking  lots, 
and  everything  else  in  between.  A  hillside 


at  a  county  fair  in 
Tennessee  or  a  rodeo 
ground  in  Wyoming 
were  no  more  unusual 
than  shows  of  90,000 
along  a  flight  line  at 
Point  Mugu,  Calif,  or 
millions  watching  or  lis- 
tening by  radio/TV  in 
downtown  Seattle.  All 
this  time,  besides  writing 
news  releases,  handling 
public  relations,  and  tak- 
ing the  occasional  photo, 
I  was  one  of  the  primary 
narrators  that  traveled 
with  the  two  demonstra- 
tion units  for  the  Golden 
Knights:  the  Black  and  Gold  teams. 

During  our  air  shows  my  monologue 
normally  had  some  structure  to  it,  but  not 
much.  I  would  memorize  a  roughly 
one-minute  opening  introduction:  who 
we  were;  my  rank,  name,  hometown; 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  Then  I  would 
ad-lib  the  rest  of  the  air  show,  depending 
on  what  was  happening  -  and  occasional- 
ly not  happening  in  the 
air.  Normally  I  would 
describe  what  the  jumpers 
were  doing  as  soon  as  they 
exited  the  Team's  aircraft 
2-1/2  miles  high.  As  they 
fell  to  earth  for  60  sec- 
onds, performing  various 
aerial  maneuvers  with 
smoke  canisters  attached 
to  their  boots,  the  audi- 
ence could  follow  their 
aerial  formations  from  the 
trails  of  red  smoke  mark- 
ing their  120  mph  descent.  If  weather 
permitted,  we  did  all  four  of  our  midair 
maneuvers:  a  two-man  baton  pass;  a  one- 
jumper  cutaway  (release)  from  a  "perfectly 
good"  parachute  that  was  made  to  inten- 
tionally streamer  above  the  jumper  as  he 
fell  to  earth,  then  even  falling  away  from 
that  canopy  -  only  to  have  a  second 
canopy  open  seconds  later  to  the  delight 
of  the  crowd;  the  diamond  track,  named 
for  two  jumpers  who  —  after  having  flown 
nearly  a  mile  apart  in  opposite  directions 
-  turn  around  and  streak  back  toward 
each  other  like  ski  jumpers  in  midnight, 
reaching  closing  speeds  of  360  mph  as 
their  smoke  trails  etched  a  diamond- 
shaped  pattern  in  the  sky;  crisscrossing 
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Sky  Divers  Club  from  1969  Cutlass  -  Tommy  Boyd,  Howard  Hodges, 
Phil  Koronet,  Burton  Moore  and  Paul  Fetchko. 


just  a  few  feet  apart  before  deploying  their 
chutes.  Last,  there  was  the  diamond  for- 
mation, as  four  jumpers  flew  in  a  tight 
aerial  formation  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  before  simultaneously  crisscrossing 
to  create  a  bomb-burst  effect,  prior  to 
opening  their  canopies. 

Afterward  I  used  a  closing  wrap-up  fol- 
lowed by  our  traditional  lineup  of 
jumpers  in  front  of  the  crowd.  After  the 
Team  had  formed  up  in  a  single  rank,  I 
glanced  at  my  3x5  index  cards  as  I  intro- 
duced each  jumper  by  name,  hometown, 
and  personal  statistics  like  medals  earned, 
total  free-fall  jumps  made,  and  competi- 
tive or  military  accomplishments;  nine 
jumpers  in  all.  However,  you  never  knew 
when  something  would  go  wrong:  winds 
would  pick  up  that  would  delay  the  drop, 
aircraft  troubles,  or  other  problems.  If  I 
was  already  on  the  air  or  had  begun  my 
live  narration  and  couldn't  postpone  my 
spiel,  I  often  used  a  handful  of  backup 
3x5  cards  containing  stock  information  to 
fill  in  air  time:  the  Team's  heritage,  the 
history  of  the  C-47  we  flew  (as  a  sort  of 
living  World  War  II  memorial),  or  any 
other  bit  of  trivia  I  could  remember.  In 
several  cases  there  were  delays  of  nearly  an 
hour  where  I  had  to  do  my  best  to  keep 
the  audience  from  leaving  or  becoming 
bored.  Those  were  the  tough  times. 


NOT  EVERY  (K)NIGHT  WAS  A 
GOLDEN  KNIGHT: 

My  three  years  as  a  narrator  for  the 
Golden  Knights  were  not  always  golden. 
One  horrendous  day  in  1972  still  haunts 
my  memory.  It  had  been  at  the  end  of  a 
long  show  tour,  performing  primarily  on 
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the  East  Coast.  En  route  to  our  base  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  our  C-130  aircraft 
made  an  interim  stop  at  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  airport.  Coincidentally,  the  governor  of 
that  state  was  also  returning  from  a  visit 
that  same  evening.  Someone  suggested  a 
quick  meeting  of  the  Golden  Knights  and 
the  governor.  The  plans  were  for  a  brief 
meet-and-greet  along  with  a  traditional 
lineup  of  the  jumpers.  Naturally,  as  the 
narrator,  I  would  introduce  the  jumpers. 
They  formed  up  in  their  single  line  (squad) 
formation  just  a  few  feet  from  the  governor 
and  me.  However,  I  couldn't  find  my  index 
cards  -  probably  in  my  briefcase  aboard  the 
aircraft.  I  wasn't  worried;  after  all,  I'd  trav- 
eled with  many  of  these  airborne  soldiers 
for  nearly  three  years,  I  could  do  introduc- 
tions by  rote  memory. 

As  I  prepared  to  speak  with  the  gover- 
nor standing  beside  me,  TV  camera  lights 
glared  in  the  small  darkened  airport  lobby 
along  with  the  noisy  din  of  the  press 
corps.  I  suffered  what  every  public  speak- 
er fears  the  most:  total  memory  block! 
Despite  how  hard  I  tried,  I  couldn't 
remember  even  the  names  of  some  of  my 
teammates,  much  less  their  hometowns, 
or  the  usual  statistics  that  I  spat  out  at 
every  air  show  for  the  last  several  weeks.  I 
stuttered  ...hesitated. .  .but  I  kept  blocking 
on  vital  information.  I  even  tried  to  read 
the  nametapes  on  their  jump  uniforms! 
Koticim;  mv  trouble,  mv  fellow  Golden 
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Knights  -  in  the  best  tradition  of  this  air- 
borne fraternity  -  weren't  about  to  let  me 
get  by  so  easily.  They  covered  their 
nametags  with  their  hands  or  turned  that 
part  of  their  body  away  from  me  so  I 
couldn't  read  them.  My  exasperation  only 
increased,  and  I  wanted  to  die  right  then; 
but  it  wasn't  over.  Desperately  trying  to  go 
on  with  the  show,  I  began  making  up 
information  -  perhaps  even  a  name  or 
two!  By  the  time  it  was  all  over,  I  could 
have  crawled  away  and  slid  under  the  ter- 
minal door.  But  despite  my  personal 
nightmare,  no  one  in  the  audience  seemed 
to  have  noticed  -  except  my  fellow 
Knights.  And  they  weren't  about  to  let  me 
forget  it  once  we  got  back  on  board  the 
aircraft.  Laughingly  they  asked,  "What's 
my  new  name  now,  Sgt.  Hodges?" 

Now  that's  what  good  teammates  are 
really  for  -  to  help  you  keep  everything  in 
proper  perspective. 

But  things  went  smoothly  for  the  most 
part  during  air  shows.  I  had  even  picked  up 
a  trick  from  a  radio  announcer  to  cup  my 
hand  around  one  of  my  ears,  and  then  I 
could  hear  myself  as  others  did  while  nar- 
rating. It  worked  quite  well,  especially  with 
modulating  my  rate  of  speaking,  my 
biggest  remaining  speech  problem.  Rapid 
speech  was  something  that  I  might  have 
developed  as  an  overcompensation  years 
ago  for  my  stuttering;  that  is,  the  faster  I 
spoke,  the  more  likely  I  would  make  it 
through  any  speech  roadblocks  that  I 
encountered.  Another  concept  that  I've 
considered  is  that  my  rapid  speech  is  just 
an  inherent  part  of  my  personality  and 
communication  style  -  sort  of  an  ADD-like 
trait.  A  friend,  when  we  were  in  our  20s, 
had  nicknamed  me  Hyper  Howie  because 
of  my  speedy  vocal  delivery.  During  that 
same  period,  I  also  got  a  joke  sales  award  at 
an  office  party:  The  Emery  Express  Fast 
Talking  Award  in  reference  to  an  '80s  TV 
ad  spokesman  who  spoke  unbelievably 
quickly.  The  speech  pattern  was  set, 
although  the  stuttering  had  all  but  disap- 
peared and  the  fear  of  public  speaking  was 
nonexistent;  in  fact,  it  was  even  enjoyable. 

POST-ARMY 

Despite  all  that,  my  experience  with 
the  Army  paid  off.  After  leaving  the  Team, 
I  returned  to  CSU  for  my  last  year  - 
graduating  in  1974.  Not  finding  work  in 
the  Charleston  area,  I  moved  up  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  entered  into 
corporate  sales,  primarily  Fortune  500 


firms  in  the  hi-tech  data  communications 
sector.  Later  I  was  able  to  win  district  sales 
presentation  competitions  at  two  different 
corporations.  At  one,  Vydec,  later  Exxon 
Office  Systems,  a  fellow  sales  rep  con- 
gratulated my  victory  by  quipping 
outloud  to  the  office  that  "when  you 
made  your  sales  pitch,  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  buy  or  give  my  soul  to  Jesus." 
Some  of  my  college  ministerial  training 
must  have  seeped  through!  A  decade 
later,  my  department  head  at  G.E. 
Information  Services  selected  me  to  give 
the  very  last  presentation  on  a  late  Friday 
afternoon  of  a  three-day  conference  -  on 
corporate  publications,  a  decidedly  bor- 
ing subject.  I  was  initially  dismayed. 
After  all,  we  had  G.E.  representatives 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  attending,  and 
everyone  would  be  looking  at  his  watch, 
waiting  to  catch  his  plane  home  for  the 
weekend.  I  was  determined  to  make  that 
presentation  stand  out  despite  the  topic 
and  timing!  Using  what  I  had  learned  in 
three  years  of  narrating  air  shows,  I  put 
on  the  best  performance  I  could  muster. 
Not  only  did  I  get  surprising  kudos  from 
the  audience,  my  boss  also  said  after- 
wards, "Howard,  you  speak  so  fast  when 
you  normally  talk,  but  your  presentation 
-  and  humor  -  well,  it  was  amazing!'' 

Deep  inside,  an  insecure  little  boy  with 
a  speech  impediment  grinned. 

Just  recently,  after  making  a  presenta- 
tion for  an  Army  training  class,  one  of  my 
fellow  military  students  leaned  over  and 
said  -  almost  in  a  mirror  statement  of  that 
made  years  ago,  "You  sold  me.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  clap  or  hand  over  my 
credit  card!"  My  speech,  once  something 
that  I  had  considered  a  handicap,  had 
become  one  of  my  strongest  assets,  at  least 
as  a  public  speaker. 

It's  been  a  long  way  from  the  Michigan 
speech  camp  and  CSU  to  Fortune  500 
corporate  sales  and  other  ventures  - 
through  the  path  of  narrating  air  shows 
for  the  Army.  Not  a  normal  speech  thera- 
py or  communications  program,  but  it 
worked.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  it 
taught  me  a  lesson  about  the  hurdles  of 
life:  they  only  make  you  stride  higher. 

This  is  a  revision  of  a  story  that  first 
appeared  in  the  6th  Annual  International 
Stuttering  Awareness  Day  online  confer- 
ence, Oct.  2003. 

www.  mnsu.  edu/comdis/isad6/isadcon6.  html 
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You  can  enjoy  complete  peace  of  mind 
after  the  sale.  When  you're  having 
scheduled  maintenance  or  warranty  work 
done,  Jones  Ford  gives  you  a  free  loaner  car. 
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Let's  start  with  123  spacious  guest  rooms,  complete  with  a  well-lit  desk  and  ergonomic  chair,  meeting  space  for  small 
groups,  moments  to  the  Charleston  Area  Convention  Center  and  Coliseum,  and  close  to  the  Charleston  International 
Airport.  Our  easy  interstate  access  puts  you  just  a  few  miles  away  from  historic  downtown  Charleston,  beaches  and 
plantations.  If  you  can  find  time  to  relax,  we  offer  a  restaurant  for  our  daily  breakfast  buffet  and  a  cozy  lounge. 

*All  rooms  include  In  Room  coffee  and  tea,  hair  dryer,  iron  and  board,  free  high  speed  internet  access 
We  offer  Guest  laundry,  Indoor  whirlpool,  Outdoor  pool,  and  Exercise  room 

Call  our  Sales  Office  at  843.747.9122 

COURTYARD  BY  MARRIOTT 
NORTH  CHARLESTON 
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